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Editorial. 


ERLIN is yet many miles away. But thanks to 
the onward drive of the Allies, it is coming nearer 
all the time. To-day there isa feel of assurance, 
a tang we relish as a foretaste of complete victory, 

that we are enjoying for the first time. The past fort- 
night, one day has followed another with unmistakable 
news of the highest military accuracy. The rushes have 
been magnificent triumphs. ‘The tide of battle has turned. 
Out of it an incalculable sweep of emotion has come 
back from France. We needed it at home to be able in 
turn to send our mightiest soul’s desire back to our fight- 
ing men. Let them keep up their part with their com- 
rades, strong in the knowledge that millions of their 
brothers are now training here who will be coming over 
as fast as transports will carry them. Who can tell how 
soon the German army will collapse through the over- 
whelming spirit of its foe! It may come before we are 
ready. It is all very well to scan with the eye of sus- 
picion every enemy move for peace, and to speak as the 
President has done in his word of Monday to Austria. 
But some day a genuine overture will be made to us, and 
we must be prepared to distinguish it from the spurious. 
Complete victory, yes; but that does not necessarily mean 
a complete annihilation of German armies, but rather 
the annihilation of their proud purpose of world domin- 
ion. Crush their spirit. When that is done, the war is 
over, no matter where the armies stand. Is it possible 
that their people will be dumb to the meaning of the 
Emperor’s iniquities forever? Will they not see the 
meaning of the Lenine-Trotzky communications? ‘The 
psychology of war is at work with the forces in the field, 
and the psychology: will win the victory. It may be on 
to Berlin, and it may be the downfall of Metz. 


EN years in prison for Eugene V. Debs, the social- 
ist, charged with violation of the Espionage act, is 
another example of the unmitigated severity attending 
proven interference with the winning of the war. Mr. 
Debs is a man with some good things in his career in 
behalf of the social order, but he failed to adjust him- 
self to the martial rule in time to save himself from the 
judgment of the Nation. In this war, quite literally, 
“to doubt would be disloyalty,” and we are acting not only 
in our courts, but in our every-day relations, on that stern 
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assumption. No one dare raise a finger of question or 
disapprobation on the main issue. It is regrettable that 
abuses are bound to arise. ‘The slacker raids in New 
York are in point. But things must be seen in proportion. 
The greatest good of the greatest number must so be 
followed out in the temporary but terrific stress of criti- 
cal days. What in ordinary times would be grievous 
offences against the rights and liberties of free men are 
but mere incidents in the larger task of making those same 
rights and liberties secure. We deplore unwise utter- 
ances such as kept the Nation out of the mails last week. 
The conduct of Rose Pastor Stokes is shameful and cheap 
and smart. John Reed deserves castigation for his silly 
words bordering on sedition. And as for Scott Nearing, 
he has lacked nothing so much as common sense these 
_ many years. ‘These are war-times, and there will be 
either a surcease of anti-war talk till the victory is won, 
or there will be more drastic and thoroughly commend- 
able silencing of remonstrants in the one way that lies 
open—which, after a manner of speaking, is behind 
barred doors. 


OW to become a better salesman than “the president 

of the business” is put into a remarkable little para- 
graph by the Sunday School Times: “A young man-of 
about twenty-one started to work in this company. 
Within a year the president acknowledged that his own 
record had been surpassed by this lad whose feats of 
salesmanship surprised the seasoned’ workers. But they 
were ignorant of the young man’s greatest secret of suc- 
cess. He knew that his friend, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
knew more about that business and how it should be run 
than any one else, and every detail of the day’s plans was 
laid before him. What people should be visited, how 
this or that man should be approached,—all were laid 
before God, in prayer.” ‘The evil in this good is so great 
that we are almost tempted to call the words.a sacrilege. 
It wounds the spirit that such a compound of sincere zeal 
and vicious ignorance should go out to meet either the 
derision or the supine acceptance of young men and 
women. Nothing that blatant irreligious people can say 
will accomplish greater harm than thus to mistake the 
meaning of Jesus Christ. He no more came to teach the 
technique of salesmanship, the laws of commerce, than 
he came to teach hydraulic engineering or chemistry. 
‘The mission of Jesus Christ was to make the new heart, 
to keep the springs of the spiritual life clean and pure and 
filled with the water of life, so that one so endued would 
apply his peculiar talents with the utmost of fidelity, in- 
dustry, skill, and success. He was interested that the 
conduct of successful business of every kind should be 
sree and eternally laid on the foundation of good 
men ! 


Vise than one observer, accustomed to regard the 
kingdom of Jewry as a great solidarity, in which, 
as he believes, there is common accord and co-operation, 
to meet the opposition that besets them from without, 
must have been rather rudely disillusioned by the 
tempest of the recent Zionist matter. We do not see 
that President Wilson was quite wise to lend his influ- 
ence to a cause which has as many foes as friends, in 
urging his interest in behalf of the establishment of Pal- 
estine as a land and a national seat for the Jews. It is 
plain that there will be a nice contest as this consum- 
mation, in which England also has taken a quasi-official 
hand, comes nearer. We have profound doubts about 
the establishment of a Jewish state. We think in due 
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time the tide of Jewish sentiment will turn to the full 
with those protagonists, of whom Rabbi Samuel Schul- 
man is a notable example, who insist that the Jews are a 
race with a spiritual mission to the whole world, as 
against those who think that the Jews have a spiritual 
mission to deepen their race life. ‘The world has no 
time for racial pride and segregation. The whole cause 
of the present world war is that Teutonic race-pride 
thinks the Germans are God’s own peculiar people, 
above all peoples. The Jew will gain his place in the 
world in the measure that he contributes of his genius 
to the upbuilding of the world. His true spiritual lead- 
ers are seeing that more and more. 


N aclass of 2,500 men lately graduated from an officers’ 

training-camp, thirty-two were colored men.. Of these 
2,500 men, ten received highest honors. Of the ten men 
receiving these highest honors, six were from the group 
of thirty-two colored men. Colored troops are generally 
commanded by white officers, as but a small proportion of 
the men train for commissions. ‘These officers are proud 
of their men, and accept no sympathy because they are 
not placed over white troops. 
men make good soldiers, and so long as they are well 
officered acquit themselves well. ‘Their record at the 
front confirms this estimate. ‘They are determined, cour- 
ageous, and brave. No one knows better than they 
what we are fighting for. They appreciate above all what 
it is to be free. It can hardly be that they will receive 
the same treatment after the war, that in many localities 
they received up to the war. 


J SHE Right Rev. Charles Gore, Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford, is the latest among English clergymen to ar- 
rive in this country to speak to us about the moral aims 
in the war. In New York last Sunday the Bishop spoke 
in large, catholic terms about the religion which is one 
fruit of the war. “This great war,” he said, “has brought 
us to a greater realization and closer to the divine provi- 
dence of God. Here we find France and Belgium of the 
Roman union fighting Catholic Austria; Protestant na- 
tions against Protestant nations; non-Christian nations 
aligned with Christian nations; classes arraigned against 
classes. This is what brings thoughtful minds to a real- 
ization of the great question: ‘What must be done to 
save the civilization of the world?” He sees a new 
heaven and a new earth. “Your great President is the 
great prophet of the league of nations. In the league of 
nations I can see the reuniting of Christendom into one 
catholic church, with all denominations and ecclesiastical 
groups proclaiming as one a universal fellowship of man, 
with no barriers. ‘There will be Jew, Greek, barbarian 
and all nationalities, sects, creeds, and classes asserting a 
universal fellowship and making the world a super-na- 
tion.” But does he really believe that the ways of men 
will be so changed that there will be one church and one 
people on the face of the earth? We rejoice with the 
Bishop, but we cannot lose the distinction, on this imper- 
fect sphere, between the facts, on the one hand, and the 


dreams and visions of a heaven, on the other hand. 


There is a higher degree of liberality in the English re- 


They testify that colored 


ligious life which he knows than there is in America. To 


prove that, one need only compare their religious press _ 


with ours. Meanwhile, whatever the truth or lack of 
it in the actual conditions, as the Bishop sees them, t 
words as prophecies are exactly what we need to con- 
quer the world. ae Et Vie 
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FE, have not observed any printed comment on the 
commutation of the death sentence for ten Negro 
soldiers by President’ Wilson. It is the first example, is 


-it not, of his official interference in behalf of the race. 


On August 23, 1917, in a riot, twenty-nine men murdered 
civilians in Houston, Tex. ‘The men whose punishment 
is reduced to life imprisonment, though in the thick of the 
trouble, were not convicted of personally and directly 
causing deaths. After giving the reason for his action, as 
based upon the evidence, the President adds another: “I 
desire the clemency here ordered to be a recognition of 
the splendid loyalty of the race to which these soldiers 
belong, and an inspiration to the people of that race to 
further zeal and service to the country of which they 
are citizens and for the liberties of which so many of 
them are now bravely bearing arms at the very front of 
the great fields of battle.” It is meet and right that there 
should be equal condemnation of wrongs committed 
whether by men black or white, and equal mercy. ‘This 
new word of the Nation’s head will meet everywhere with 


‘profound approval. 


CCORDING to one of our staunch cotemporary 
champions of Calvin, the Presbyterian, “the Chris- 
tian Register is the outstanding organ of the decided lib- 


erals in the United States.” We are pleased to admit the © 


, 


accuracy of this observation. “As such,” says our usu- 
ally infallible journalistic neighbor, “the chief value which 
it gives to religion is that it is a means of improving and 
advancing ‘the life that now is.’ It has little or no in- 
terest in the life which is to come.” Let us see. In the 
same mail that brought this bit of omniscient judgment, 
September 14, the Literary Digest also came,—the maga- 
zine which has the best religious department in America, 
a truly world-wide survey of the thought of the leading 
journals devoted to the advancement of the Kingdom of 
the Spirit. One of its features, advertised, by the way, 
in all of the leading newspapers in the country, was “The 
Future Reward of the Soldier.” This was principally 
the sermon excerpt by Rev. Walter A. Smith, Unitarian 
minister in Menomonie, Wis., in which he argued to the 
satisfaction of the Digest that “the life that is to be” is 
attained by our noble sons and brothers who pour out 
their saving blood for us. It is only one of a score of 
recent and notable articles on the subject of salvation, 
of immortality, of eternity, which first saw the light in the 
‘Christian Register. 


i that other Presbyterian weekly comes along, 
the Continent, we usually find it interesting. 
Among the leaders of their denomination it is regarded as 
the liberal and in some cases heretical representative of 
the faith which boasts it has not budged in doctrines for 
three hundred and fifty years. It is true we see now and 
then deft evasions of the beatific, the altogether lovely, 
the Christ-like Presbyterian doctrine of the damnation 
of infants. The precious little ones who were the first 
concern of the infinite heart of Jesus have never been 
released from the curse. But they cover that up. Our 
Chicago friend also pays its compliments to the Register, 
of which it says that in the world views of the war and 
in the spiritual aspects we can “hardly follow them the 
whole length.” Here we are in a state of elated contri- 
tion. We acknowledge they are right. Let them follow! 


- It is our intention, as has been the habit in all the years 
of a century, to lead! We direct their attention to the 


call we issued to the religious press to get on the job, and 
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his Christ, and does naught to win this war. The Regis- 
ter’s editorial on “The Failure of the Religious Press” 
has been republished in full throughout the land, includ- 
ing such eminent papers as the New York Times, the 
New York Sun, the Boston Evening Transcript, and 
again the Literary Digest. Come on, good friends, and 
“follow the whole length” ! 


W* find it altogether congenial to agree that the 
smoking-cars on ordinary railroad trains, and the 
club cars on the limited, should be cut off for the dura- 
tion of the war in the interest of fuel-saving and trans- 
portation economy. And a third reason is equally im- 
portant. We shall be glad of it for the sake of ordinary 
decency and every-day good manners. Any traveller 
who of his own choice or by virtue of the heavy traffic 
has jammed himself into an ordinary smoking-car ahead, 
or a club car at the rear, or in the smoking compartment 
of a chair- or sleeping-car, will agree that not even the 
sour smell and the mean litter of a saloon that offensively 
thrust themselves at the passer-by in any American city 
can surpass in swinishness the behavior of human beings 
who give themselves over to the use of tobacco in public 
conveyances. The violations of the laws of sanitation are 
both sickening and dangerous, and smokers and chewers 
owe it to themselves and to the community to end this 
evil and unsightly thing. It happens that the present 
writer is frequently obliged to use a smoking section of 
a subway train. He finds it hard to believe, during his 
fifteen minutes in that distorted microcosm, in the prog- 
ress of mankind onward and upward forever. 


pee is an instinctive feeling that denominational- 
ism at the present time is inappropriate. Millions of 
men in camps and at the front will have none of it. 
Preachers accustomed to make preaching a matter chiefly 
of doctrine are worried to find that such preaching does 
not go. Discussions of points on which churches divide 
fall flat. Men do not care what church a preacher -hails 
from so long as he has something to say that goes to the 
heart of life’s present problem. ‘They want the goods. 
They are not interested about the firm which manufac- 
tures them. The Unitarian has a great chance, for his 
goods meet the need and it is not hard to unwrap them. 
But he too, and specially, must observe the law. De- 
nominational swanking is quickly detected. ‘To exploit 
his own connection or name is to harm it. It is also to 
lose the main thread. Denominations should be like regi- 
ments in an army. The regimental spirit is a distinct 
thing, and is very strongly held. But it never puts itself 
ahead of the purpose of the army, nor allows its rivalries 
to obstruct or embarrass service. The main thing with 


each is what all are fighting for. 


SOLDIER has no politics. In everything relating to 

the prosecution of the war no one has any business 
to have any politics. Men who capitalize their criticisms 
for party profit, or who take advantage of governmental, 
position to forward political ambition, are unfaithful to 
their country. They also do their own party more harm 
than any opponent could inflict. Whatever their position 
they should be held to strict accountability for their un- 
bridled speech. If senatorial privilege protects a blatant 
defamer of the government, it will not protect him when 
he comes up for re-election. Voters can punish men 
whom the authorities may not think it wise to indict. The 
black mark such men make against their names will not 
be forgotten. Some of them have already been intro- 
duced to oblivion. Men who invite the same fate had 
better learn to read handwriting on the wall. 


‘ 
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News of the eek, 


American history last Thursday, September 12. 

One was the registration of American man-power 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five for the pur- 
poses of carrying on the war. ‘The other was the opening 
of the first general operation by the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France. 


Bie enrolment under the new draft law exceeded by 
far the expectations of its framers. It had been 
estimated that the total number to be registered would be 
about 13,000,000. At the beginning of the present week 
it became apparent that the estimated total had been ex- 
ceeded by more than a million men. Something of the 
intense satisfaction that the result caused at Washington 
and throughout the country was reflected in Provost- 
Marshal Gen. Crowder’s message announcing the out- 
come to Gen. John J. Pershing, the commander of the 
American Expeditionary Forces: “The Nation re- 
sponded yesterday with an enrolment which promises to 
exceed all estimates, thus assuring an uninterrupted flow 
of man-power to the army under your command.” 


Ts notable events became part of the record of 


N the day on which American manhood was respond- 

ing in such stirring fashion to the call of the Gov- 
ernment for soldiers and for workers, the cable brought 
to America the news of the beginning of a general move- 
ment by American troops ‘in the salient of St. Mihiel 
which accomplished astonishing results in its initial stage 
and gave promise of more significant achievements in 
the immediate future. As a result of Gen. Pershing’s 
operations on all three sides of the St. Mihiel salient, 
that “dagger thrust into the heart of France” was wrested 
from the enemy at the first thrust of the lusty young 
power of America. By the beginning of the week the 
salient which the Germans had been holding against all 
assaults for four years had been wiped off the map of 
France, and the American advance guard was only ten 
miles from Metz, the formidable fortress which the 
Prussians took from France in the war of 1870 and which 
the Germans have been making impregnable ever since 
as one of their posts of menace against the French Re- 
public. 


CONOMICALLY Gen. Pershing’s swift advance, 

which appeared to have taken the German strate- 
gists completely by surprise, was fully as significant as it 
was in its military aspect. ‘The territory over which the 
Americans began their advance on September 12 is the 
main sources of the supply of iron ore for the invaders of 
France. Its loss to the enemy, supplementing the recoy- 
ery by the Allies of valuable coal regions around Lens, 
means a serious reduction of the materials for the manu- 
facture of war munitions for the enemy and a corre- 
sponding advantage to France and the nations fighting 
at her side. ‘The appreciation of France for the most 
recent phase of the liberation of her soil was frankly 
‘expressed by her public men and her press to the trans- 
atlantic republic of which France is the spiritual kin. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the American military 
offensive in France, a peace offensive developed in 
Berlin and Vienna at the end of last week. From the 
Austrian capital issued an invitation that the belligerents 
appoint delegates for a discussion of the problems under- 


lying the war, with a view to the definition of a possible 


formula for the termination of hostilities. It was ex- 
plained that the conclusions to be reached by these nego- 
tiations would not be binding upon any belligerent, and 
that the military operations need not be interrupted 
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pending the discussions. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Germany had made the proffer of a sep- 
arate peace to Belgium, stipulating the evacuation of the 
country, its neutrality during the remainder of the war, 
and the employment of Belgium’s good offices to bring 
about the restoration of the colonies lost to Germany 
during the war. No mention of the indemnification of 
Belgium was made in this proffer from Berlin. 
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N the absence of any official utterance on the subject 
of the latest German “peace offensive,” Washington 
despatches at the beginning of the week conveyed the 
plain impression that the spokesmen of the American 
people are not inclined to take seriously any proposal so 
manifestly lacking in sincerity as the latest emanations 
from the capitals of the two principal Central Powers. 
It was also intimated from Washington that, as America 
is pledged to the destruction of the principle as well as 
the mechanism of militarism in this war, no proffers of 
peace will be regarded as acceptable even as a basis for 
discussion that leave those two menacing agencies intact 
and subject the world to a future onslaught by their 
reintegrated and reinvigorated forces. 


RESIDENT WILSON, in two industrial controver- 
sies last week, affirmed with vigor his determination 
not to tolerate any dispute which tends to reduce the 
productive power of the Nation. . In a communication to 
the striking machinists and toolmakers of Bridgeport, 
Conn., the President rebuked .the Bridgeport District 
Lodge of the International Association of Machinists for 
its repudiation of its pledge to submit any grievances to 
the National War Labor Board, and gave the striking 
workers the option of returning to work or of being de- 
prived of exemption from the operations of the draft 
laws on the ground of their usefulness in war produc- 
tion. At the same time, announcing his decision on a 
correlated matter in his communication to the Bridgeport 
strikers, the President ordered the seizure of the Smith 
& Wesson arms plant in Springfield, Mass., of which the 
owners had refused to abide by the award of the War 
Labor Board, rendered last month. At the beginning of 
the week, the strike at Bridgeport was ended by vote of 
the men. 


AXIMUM utilization of existing school facilities 

as a measure of nation-wide economy for the dura- 
tion of the war, was urged in a communication to Mayor 
John F. Hylan of New York, by the War Industries 
Board, issued in response to the Mayor’s request for 
authority to expend $9,000,000 for additional school build- 
ings during the year. In denying the request from the 
representative of the city of New York, Chairman Ber- 
nard M. Baruch of the War Industries Board pointed 
out “the close relationship between the brick that is set 
in the walls of a building and the shot that is fired at the 
crumbling structure of German world domination,” and 
emphasized the necessity of a complete concentration of 
the productive resources of the country on the main 
issue of equipping and supplying the army at the front. 
As a means of meeting the deficiency in school buildings, 
Mr. Baruch suggested that New York “make one building 
do the work of two”—a reference which many educators 
took to mean an indorsement to the Gary plan of edu- 
cation. 


Ane light was shed upon the course of recent 
events in Russia by the beginning of the publication 
by the Committee on Public Information at the opening 
of the week, of a collection of original documents demon- 
strating that the Lenine-Trotzky régime was planned, 


financed, and established by German brains and German ~ 


ie 
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money. It is shown by these documents that last January 
the Reichsbank deposited in a Stockholm bank, to the 
account of the Bolshevik group, the sum of 50,000,000 
roubles in gold; that the economic and financial policy of 
the Bolsheviki was aimed at the conservation of German 
interests to the exclusion of all other interests under the 
dictation of a committee of German bankers; and that 
the entire domestic and foreign policy of the government 
which has brought Russia to the verge of disruption was 
inspired and directed from Berlin. 


REAT BRITAIN and the United States have pro- 

tested against tactics pursued by President Carranza 
which would indicate that the Mexican Government is 
pursuing a definitely pro-German policy. The protest is 
aimed at a decree ordering the nationalization of the oil 
lands in the republic beyond the Rio Grande. As these 
properties have been developed and are controlled almost 
exclusively by American and British capital, and as the 
130,000,000 barrels of liquid fuel produced at these fields 
is urgently needed for war purposes by the Allies, there 
is a disposition at both Washington and London to re- 
gard the issuance of Carranza’s decree of nationalization 
as an act unfriendly to the Entente Powers. This im- 
pression is strengthened by the fact that the export of oil 
to belligerents from Mexico, if the oil fields were to be 
owned by the Government, would be prohibited by inter- 
national law. 


Brevities. 


It seems hardly apposite to raise the question at this 
time about forgiving the Germans. They have not asked 
for it, and according to the latest outgiving of the Kaiser 
they are more concerned about our unforgivable offences! 


Says Gilbert Murray, “It is religion that prevents men 
from being shoppy, that makes the shop of one man val- 
uable to another; for all men who have religion have it 
in common and recognize it in each other, though in 
each it has the character of his own business.” 


The heart of our fellowship bows in grief and silence 
before the twofold bereavement in the home of Rev. Dr. 
L. Walter Mason and Mrs. Mason. Our one comfort is 
their beautiful, devout life. If any one can find in God 
the consolation for sorrow, these our beloved co-workers 
can. 


No sane person asks the Y. M. C. A. to give up its 
religious work, but one does ask that it conduct such 
work honestly, with dignity, and with a due regard for 
differences of faith among American soldiers as well as 
with respect for the decent reticence with which most 
men reverence their faith. 


What threatened to be a serious problem with college 
fraternities, which own valuable houses throughout the 
country, will probably. be solved by the Government, 
which, needing large dormitory facilities for the S. A. 
T. C., is turning to the Greek letter societies for shelter. 
It seems certain there will be no fraternity life for the 
duration of the war. 


A layman has given the Christian Intelligencer, the re- 
ligious journal of the Dutch Reformed Church, a check 
for $5,000 in appreciation of the great denominational 
work of that excellent organ. A paper which stoutly 
advocates the faith of its loyal people deserves and will 


_ receive their support. And it needs it! We shall make 


acknowledgment from time to time of the generosity of 


ur Unitarian friends, individuals and churches, in behalf 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


A Scene of Disloyalty? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Bishop Edward W. Osborne, a retired bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, formerly connected with the Cowley 
Brotherhood on Bowdoin Street, Boston, calls the late 
Conference of Theological Schools at Cambridge, where 
Bishop Lawrence celebrated the Holy Communion, a 
scene of disloyalty on the part of the Episcopalians who 
participated in it. 

This is done, strangely enough, through an Unitarian 
interpreter in the current number of the Living Church, 
who is a reader of the Christian Register. Doubtless this 
action is disloyalty according to a certain party in the 
Church who stand for a congested sacramental feature 
which they have exalted beyond all bounds. ‘This party 
have a right to interpret the Episcopal @hurch in accord- 
ance with their views, but they do not entirely represent 
the Church, and furthermore, they are not justified in 
calling disloyal those who take a broader view of the 
Church’s opportunity in its sacramental privileges. ‘The 
time has gone by when a mere partisan interpretation of 
the Episcopal Church can carry any weight. The organi- 
zation which they are aiming to support with their views 
is narrower than the spirit of Christian fellowship which 
Episcopalians of anothér type hope to see grow and de- 
velop. This was manifested in this incident of the Con- 
ference and marked a step in that Christian unity which 
will come in spite of this criticism. 

To call one disloyal because he does not measure up to 
a merely partisan interpretation of the Church’s existence 
is not only unreasonable, but savors of that prejudice and 
bigotry which we hope to see buried in the face of these 
times when we are talking of a League of Nations to be 
supplemented by a League of Christian Churches. 

ALBERT E. GEORGE. 

WELLESLEY, Mass. 


The Southern Press, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am frequently asked how the Southern press stands 
on various questions of reform and if sectional feeling is 
lessening any. I feel sure that most of the Southern 
papers would support you in your noble fight for justice 
for the Negro and for the oppressed of every race, and, to 
show just now the weakening of sectional feeling, I en- 
close a clipping from the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
of August 28. The Age-Herald has the largest circulation 
of any paper in the State, and for many years has opposed 
lynch law and favored prohibition. 

LYMAN Warp, 
Principal, The Southern Industrial Institute. 
CAmp Hitt, Ana. 


From the editorial enclosed we quote the following :— 

“ “No peace that ever satisfies Germany can ever satisfy 
us. It cannot be a negotiated peace. It must be a dic- 
tated peace, and we and our allies must dictate it.’ 

“Senator Lodge voiced in these words the sentiments of 
the American people who are not in favor of a compro- 
mise with Germany which will leave her in possession of 
the spoils of war and in a position to start another war 
when she has recouped her strength. His speech met 


- with warm approval abroad.”—Epiror. 
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Mr. Taft Says Religious Unity Grows. 


An interesting and timely interview With the former 
President of the United States and deboted 


Unitarian churchman. 


wastage of power in our present methods of church 


=f ‘AM impressed, as I travel about, with the great 
Why cannot churches of similar creeds 


work. 
unite? 
only come together, they could obtain a staff of workers 
that could accomplish almost anything.” 

Former President William H. Taft was speaking to a 
representative of the Christian Register in Boston last 
Sunday afternoon. ‘The same day he spoke at a great 
war meeting on Boston Common. He had an audience 
of ten thousand people. His address was characteristic. 
It was an uncompromising declaration of “fight to the 
finish,” and was received with tremendous applause and 
glorious enthusiasm by the people. 

In his interview with the representative of the Register, 
Mr. ‘Taft gave the impressions on religion he has formed 
from his speaking tours in behalf of the war throughout 
the country. 

No subject is more in Mr. Taft’s mind, and none is of 
more vital interest to religious workers the world over 
than religious unity. The great demands of the present 
call for all possible church efficiency. It is a trite saying 
that “unity is strength.” All incentives that lead toward 
a wise conservation of power are welcome. From his 
wide field of observation Mr. ‘Taft has come to most 
interesting conclusions. 

As president of the General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, Mr. Taft has a zealous 
interest in the liberal faith and its propagation. He sees 
not as an outsider, but as a thoroughly informed worker. 

The first question the interviewer asked him was, “Do 
you think that the war activities are really drawing the 
churches closer together ?” 

“T have observed,” he replied, “as have all workers, 
‘that there has been for some time a gradual approach 
toward the common ground of religion. Sermons have 
been tending to a less and less dogmatic character, 
preachers have more and more emphasized the value of 
conduct, service, and altruistic life. Almost yncon- 
sciously, slowly but surely, churches have ceased to dwell 
on what separates, and have stressed the common ground 
of serviceable activity. On the top of this movement 
came the war. War needs at once emphasized practical 
needs, and it has been very gratifying to note with what 
good feeling the Y. M. C. ‘A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Jewish societies have worked together. Similar 
co-operation has been shown in the churches, and all who 
work for unity have at the present time great reason for 
gratification.” 

“Do you think that this unity will continue after ,the 
war, or do you think there will be a revival of the old 
divisions ?” 

“We must bear in mind,” said the former President, 
“that the war will not change human nature. Old human 
foibles will not be finally killed. When the stress is over, 
some of the old faults will reappear, and it will not be 
surprising if we do again separate. On the whole, how- 
ever, much of the present catholicity will abide; on the 
whole, we shall look at each other in a more friendly 
manner. The stressing of deeds will largely remain, 
and deeds are non-denominational.” 


A subject which is much in the minds of Unitarians 
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If three or four churches of like beliefs would. 
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engaged Mr. Taft,—that of the trend toward liberalism. 
To the inquiry, “Will the Unitarians benefit materially 
as regards numbers?” he said :— 

“T do not think so, to any great extent. Unitarianism, 
I believe, will have to be content with comparatively few 
open standard-bearers. Liberal thinkers will without — 
doubt increase, but other churches are so kindly to them 
that they will stay in those folds without experiencing 
any discomfort. 

“It is surprising how differently Unitarians are re- 
garded now from what they were fifty years ago. Now, 
any church that is at all broad seeks to keep the liberal 
element within its borders. Sometimes they are even 
coddled, so that the increase in the number of liberals 
does not necessarily mean an increase in the number of 
avowed Unitarians. 

“We shall have to go on with comparatively few fol- 
lowers, but the results of our work will be great. Our 
ideals progress far beyond a commensurate increase of 
professed adherents.” 

The demand for efficiency in religion was strong in 
Mr. Taft’s closing words :— 

“T am greatly impressed as I travel about with the 
great wastage of power in our present methods of church 
work. Why cannot churches of similar creeds unite? 
If three or four churches of like beliefs would only 
come together they could obtain a staff of workers that 
could accomplish almost anything. 

“A living wage could be paid to the preacher, who 
could then preach living sermons. An office staff could 
be obtained that would do really efficient work, and the 
church would merit deep respect and esteem. We must 
keep our eyes on this desirable consummation.” 


Few public speakers can more readily key their thought 
and diction to a particular audience than Mr. Taft. He 
held his hearers on the Common to the end. 

With the Central Powers suffering from their recent 
defeats, seeking to inveigle the Entente into peace con- 
ferences, with the Kaiser expressing in pious tones his 
innocence of world-dominance desires, it is well to con- 
ee the constituents of a lasting peace such as we must 
lave, 

When the progress of the German forces was Paris-’ 
ward we heard of “Gott mit uns,” and “glorious flaming 
swords” ; but when there is retrogression toward Berlin, 
then there are whining words, whisperings of the deep 
love of peace. When such words are heard the time is 
present for us to know what we mean by peace. 

The conditions laid down by Mr. Taft were as fol- 
ows :— 

“(1) Germany succeeded in impressing her will upon 
and satisfying her greed with Denmark, Austria, and 
France with such comparative ease that she felt herself 
called to impose her will on the whole of Europe. For 
fifty years she did great things. She felt that her achieve- 
ments were tokens of a divine call, a Gott-given command 
to impress herself on the whole world. A strong German 
state was the summum bonum of life, and neither treaties, 
laws, nor morality should stand in her path. Without 
let or hindrance she must have her way. 

“There can be no peace until such ideas are dead, 
until they are extracted from the German body politic. 
Until the German military party is defeated such ideas 
are not dead. . sf 

_‘“(2) Germany has openly taught that the one neces- 
sity 1s to terrorize her opponents. By any device, by any 
deeds, by any cruelty, she must cause fear to abide in her 
foes. Any devilish act can be excused if such an end 
be reached. Such thoughts must be eradicate 
Germany’s complete defeat will do it. 
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“(3) For fifty years Germany has been preparing for 
‘The Day,’ for fifty years poisoning the minds of her 
people with world-power virus until the whole nation is 
inoculated. ‘The poison must be removed, and this can 
only be accomplished by a complete victory. . 

“(4) The one dictum that official Germany has taught 
is that Might is Right. If it can be plainly demonstrated 
that they have not might, their followers will make short 
work of them. We have without the slightest shadow 
of doubt showed that they have not the Might.” Some 
one in the crowd inquired about what would happen to 
certain German leaders. ‘The speaker replied, with his 
. characteristic chuckle, “Where their people will send 
them to makes me almost wish to forget one article of 
my Unitarian creed. 

“(5) Germany has openly declared that with her, ne- 
cessity knows no law. In the face of necessity, that is, 
if there be a treaty in the way, break it; if there be an 
international law in the way, disregard it. With her a 
treaty is worthless, it is a scrap of paper, and no trust can 
be placed in her promises, no faith in her signature. It 
is defeat for her—absolute and unconditional. 

“At the present time we are united as to these con- 
ditions, but what about the future? Let us suppose after 
twelve months the war is not over. People come to us 
and say: ‘Now, you see, Germany is not yet defeated, 
but she is willing to make terms. We cannot defeat her, 
so let us meet her generous offer.’ What shall we say? 

“Tf we meet her and leave her present ideas alive, all 
we have done is in vain, and all will have to be done 
over again. 

“We have given of our best life, our richest treasure, 
' and our greatest ability, Europe has given her all for four 
years, and this has been done for the sake of an abiding 
and permanent peace. Such peace is only possible after 
the defeat and utter destruction of what has been Ger- 
many’s ideal. All that militarism implies must be uncon- 
ditionally destroyed. There is no room for aught else. 
It is now a fight to a finish. The knock-out blow must 
be given now once and for all.” M. H, 


Poets Make Their Quota of Sacrifice. 


Gifted singers Who habe poured out the libations of their 
lives With their songs, for liberty! 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


HE recent heroic death, in France, of Joyce Kilmer, 
| poet, and staff member of the New York Times, 
again reminds us of the continuing toll of war from 
the ranks of the poets of our time, as of all times. Among 
the six hundred thousand slaughtered in our Civil War, 
who can doubt that there may have been an American 
Shakespeare and many another poet or statesman who 
would have outshone any that has ever starred our lit- 
erary and political firmament? Cut off from its full fruit- 
age, the poetry of Mr. Kilmer was still in a tentative 
stage, and marked chiefly by a vivid, human appeal, rather 
than by any delicate charm of matter and manner more 
evident in the work of his brother poets sharing his fate: 
A representative bit of his verse here given is from the 
“Prayer of a Soldier in France” :— 
_ “My shoulders ache beneath my pack. 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 
I march with feet that burn and smart. 
Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 
202 oe . . 
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“Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me- 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me. render back again 
This millionth of thy gift. Amen.” 


That the poet rendered back his full’ share of that gift, 
his lifevand death have nobly borne witness. 
English-speaking races naturally think first of the Eng- 
lish and American poets who have given for freedom not 
only their lives but,—it may be,—in the loss of their 
poetry, the fructifying pollen of ten thousand souls. 
Every country engaged in the war has made its quota of 
sacrifice of the more or less divine fire of poetry. Rupert 
Brooke, Francis Ledgwidge, Vermede, Lieut. Macin- 
tosh, Col. John McCrae, Alan Seeger, and Joyce Kilmer 
only begin the names on the fatal list. For Serbian, Rus- 
sian, French, and Flemish poets have also poured out the 
precious libations of their lives and future songs on the 
altar of liberty. Examining alongside of each other the 
poems of these golden-starred poets, one is struck by their 
keen and many-sided responsiveness to the widely varied 
stimuli of life. The primitive minstrel harped chiefly on 
the subject of war and love, but in Rupert Brooke’s poem 
“The Great Lover” one gets a glimpse of a Whitman- 
esque affection for everything lovable in the world :— 


“These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clear gleaming, 

Ringed: with blue lines, and feathery, faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight ; 

The strong crust of friendly bread, and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers.” 


Of the American poets mentioned, Alan Seeger and 
Col. John McCrae possessed that unmistakable dower— 
which is the poet’s alone—of charging their measures 
with haunting, throbbing melody, without which a poem 
makes as little emotional appeal as one of the Kaiser’s 
official prayers. In the classically simple lines of Col. 
McCrae’s much-quoted sonnet “In Flanders’ Fields” one 
catches the tense, authentic rhythm of pathos felt in King 
David’s lament for his son :— 


“O, my son Absalom, 

My son, my son, Absalom! 
Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” 


Equally shorn of all verbiage that mars so much so- 
called poetry are Col. McCrae’s lines :— 


“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 


Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from falling hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


The same noble simplicity pulses in the poet’s less- 
quoted poem on “The Anxious Dead” :— 


“O guns, fall silent till the dead may hear 
Above their heads the legions pressing on 
(These fought their fight in time of bitter fear 
And died not knowing how the day had gone). 


“Bid them be patient, and some day anon 
‘They shall feel earth enrapt in silence deep— 
Shall greet in wonderment the quiet dawn, 
And in content may turn them to their sleep.” 
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As masterly a power over the verbal incarnation of his 
thought and feeling is evident in Alan Seeger’s poem, now 
so well known that it need not here be given. But the 
Lincolnian simplicity of diction, as if the lines were writ- 
ten at.the dictation of the heart, beating out the measures, 
as a musical director leads his orchestra, is more per- 
fectly matched in the verse of the soldier-poet Vermude, 
and in the Flemish bard Emile Verhaeren, who died of 
heartbreak developed by the war and exile. Vermude’s 
poem “To My Wife” will give the measure of the poet 
and the man :— 


“Little you’d care what I laid at your feet, 
Ribbon or crest or shawl— 

What if I bring you nothing, Sweet, 
Nor maybe come home at all? 

Ah! but you’ll know, Brave Heart, you'll know 
Two things I have kept to send: 

Mine honor for you who bade me go, 

And my love—my love to the end.” 


In similar vein, though suffering the usual refraction 
which befalls a translated poem, is “Evening Hours” by 
Emile Verhaeren :— 


“The very love which made you be for me 
A splendid garden wherein morning trees 
Made shadow over sward and docile rose, 
Makes you the shelter where I now repose. 


“My happiness is warmed within your arms; 
Each little tender word you whisper charms 
My ear with as familiar a delight 
As in the time when lilacs blossomed white.” 


Another Flemish poet, Emile Cammaerts, still hap- 
pily extant, has fittingly commemorated the life and work 
of Verhaeren in these somewhat Horatian lines :-— 


“We will raise him a tomb 
Which neither age nor time 
Can ever touch. 

Where solemnly will sound 

The echo triumphing 

Of his rhythmic verse. 

It will be a field, there on the Scheldt, 
Lashed by the wind, 

Beaten by the tide, 

Behind a dike where silently 

The ships will glide 

Against a stormy sky.” 


Perhaps the tragic face of life at the battle-front 
may have much to do with the pruning away of all arti- 
ficiality and verbosity in the poems of these heroes who 
gave one may never know how much more than their 
lives for a holy cause. With Death as a possible censor 
of his lines, a poet could hardly choose his words in any 
other than the same way in which he would drive home 
to their mark his volleys against the foe. ‘This Biblically 
direct quality again comforts us in the stanzas “In 
France” by the young Irish poet Francis Ledgwidge :— 


“The silence of maternal hills 

Is round me in my dreams, 

And round me music-making bells 

And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


“Whatever way I turn, I find 

The paths are old unto me still, 
The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will.” 


Not less marked than this limpid simplicity of the 
poetry of Ledgwidge is its clear dew-fresh atmosphere, 
making the effect to the ear like that which the eye 
reaps from the pale damask tints of the dawn. An ex- 
quisite illustration of the wind-blown fragrance of the 
poet’s style is his poem “A Little Boy in the Morning” :— 
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“He will not come, and still I wait. 
He whistles at another gate 
Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He wilk not come, yet if I go, 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass? 


“The moon Jeans on one silvery horn 
Above the silhouette of morn, 

And from their nest-sills finches whistle 
Or, stooping, pluck the downy thistle. 
How is the morn so young and fair 
Without his whistling in the air 2” 


Remembering that Ledgwidge was descended from a 


race of singers and soldiers, remembering also the great - 


promise of his early morning verse, one feels like using 
for his epitaph his own lines on the little boy :— 


“How is the morn so young and fair 
Without his whistling in the air?” 


In balancing the accounts of war and literature, it 
is customary for those who still worship the God of De- 
struction to dwell upon the supposedly vast stimulus of 
war to poetry and other literature, but never under any 
circumstances to mention the appalling and incalculable 
losses to literature incurred by the taking off of those 
who die with all their music—or most of it—in them. 
Cannon and shell are no respecters of persons, and if 
they were, they might contend that it is no worse to use 
a poet as a target than the possible father of a greater 
poet or inventor, a chance which attends the death of the 
most obscure lad sacrificed to the ghoulish greed of des- 
pots. Jack Sedley, dead on the field of battle, may count 
but one in the blind statistics of war. But the second or 
third son of that same Jack Sedley—had war not denied 
him the right to be—might have been the American 
Shakespeare, or another Edison of a still more inventive 
age. 

All rational beings are willing to concede that when 
the liberty of the world is under the hammer, with High 
Destiny as auctioneer, there is nothing else to be done 
but to bid all the accumulated treasures of the ages and 
the far greater treasures of the young lives to outbid the 
rapacious cry of tyranny. ‘The tremendous price paid 
for freedom only proves how much more valuable it is 
than anything else in the world—even the lives that, if 
lived out, might give everything else but freedom to the 
future. This fact we cannot too much emphasize. But 
to minimize the horrors of war is a dangerous proceeding. 

Eight million men are under the sod, and about twenty 
million more will be maimed and crippled for life. With 
these stern facts it does not pay to juggle. It is, moreover, 
far more heroic to face them and yet to say, in spite of all 
these millions and millions of tragedies, in spite of the 
withdrawn fires of youth that leave our planet bleak and 
chill, in spite of the heavy mortgage laid upon the bonded 
centuries unborn, the only route to the permanent peace 
and freedom of the world is along this ghastly via dolorosa 
which the heroes of the world now tread. If these facts 
are glozed over to the brave lads who go to the front, they 
will find them out for themselves, and all efforts to cast 
a deceptive halo over the Reality will have been worse 
than futile. Yo make the best of things while one is in 
the midst of the fight is beyond all praise. But one cannot 
safely or consistently praise the influence of war on men 
at the same time that one is attempting to abolish war. 
War has been kept alive to curse the world because only 
a few people have ever told the whole truth about it. 
One of the most hopeful phases of this war is the cer- 
tainty that before it ends, the mask that has hid from 
the world the Calibanistic features of militarism will be 
stripped off forever. jo = ) aie ae ee ee 
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Personal Reminiscences 


Of Some Distinguished Unitarian Clergymen Whom I 
Knew Forty-fibe Years Ago, 


ABRAM WALTER STEVENS. 
EVs 


The reader will bear in mind as he follows these rem- 
iniscences that they are based upon actual acquaintance 
with the clergymen mentioned. Mr. Stevens does not in- 
clude all but only some of our distinguished Unitarian 
ministers, because he did not know them all. It is also 
obvious that in such brief anecdotal paragraphs as these 
there is no consistent attempt at a thorough evaluation of 
the subjects. It is also clearly understood that his im- 
pressions are his own. Other persons would in some 
cases make very different observations and they would 
be right from their viewpoint. The articles are inter- 
esting not least of all for their sidelights on probably 
the most remarkable association of. protagonists of free 
religion in the modern era.—Eprror. 


though so closely related topographically to their 

Boston brethren, should be considered as distinct 
and apart, for many of them were Harvard professors 
and all of them men of mark. When I was installed over 
the Lee Street Unitarian Church in Cambridge, in 1865, 
I found—then or soon after—the following among my 
professional contemporaries in that city: James Walker, 
Andrew P. Peabody, George R. Noyes, Oliver Stearns, 
Charles Carroll Everett, Frederic H. Hedge, Joseph 
Henry Allen, Thomas Hill, William Newell, Stephen G. 
Bulfinch, and Rufus P. Stebbins. Eight of these eleven 
men were connected with Harvard University in some 
high official capacity,—one of them as an ex-president, 
and another as president,—and all of them had won the 
degree of D.D., and some of them were renowned 
scholars. 


Tou group of Cambridge Unitarian clergymen, 


Dr. James WALKER was perhaps the most distinguished 
of these able men. He had been a professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy at Harvard, and for seven years 
was president of the University. Owing to infirm health 
he seldom appeared in our ministerial meetings, but when 
he did sit with us we counted it as a red-letter day. He 
was a clear and profound thinker of the conservative 
school, and a finished writer. 


Dr. A. P. Prazopy, at the time my acquaintance with 
him began, was preacher and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals at Harvard; later he was acting-presi- 
dent of the University, and still later professor emeritus. 
He was said to be the most popular and best-loved pro- 
fessor among the undergraduates, whose affectionate 
nickname for him was “dear old Peabo.” Dr. Peabody 


~ was a thorough scholar and an able sermonizer, but his 


manner in the pulpit and as a speaker was peculiar almost 
to the verge of grotesqueness. He always prayed with his 
eyes wide open, and had a peering look and piercing voice 
which were anything but solemn in their effect. The 
strangest stories are told of his awkward peculiarities, 
and I personally know that some of the most incredible 
are the most veracious. For instance, in the early years 
of his post-graduate life Dr. Peabody was tutor of the 
sons of a wealthy gentleman in Western Pennsylvania. 


‘s _ One of those sons, many years later, told me that he and 
“some of the other boys” once persuaded their preceptor 


to go horseback riding with them, He was not easily per- 
ails . 
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suaded, because he had never bestrode a horse and was 
absolutely ignorant of how to guide him. However, he 
finally mounted, the boys mischievously allowing him to 
mount on the off side; and putting his left foot in the 
stirrup, and receiving “a good boost” from his affectionate 
pupils, he came up facing the tail of the horse instead of 
the héad. Quite discomfited by the unexpected caudal 
aspect of his steed, and seeking to set the matter straight, 
he shouted to his companions who were solemnly watch- 
ing him, “Turn him round, boys! ‘Turn him round!” 
Dr. Peabody was a red-hot conservative of the old-fash- 
ioned Unitarian sort, and inclined to be somewhat narrow 
in his fellowship; but he was a man of most noble and 
generous qualities, and out of his abundant means did 
many blessed charities—as I can testify who was his 
almoner in some of them. 


Dr. Grorce R. Noyes, when I first knew him, was dean 
of the Divinity School in Cambridge, to which position 
he had come, several years before, from the pastoral in- 
cumbency of a parish in a small country town. It was 
his great scholarship which had found him out in his 
humble sphere and raised him to a more exalted one. He 
was reputed to be the most learned Hebrew scholar in 
the country, which reputation is borne out by his well- 
known translations of several of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Dr. Noyes, like many another great scholar, was more 
studious than he was social or companionable. He did 
not invite intimacy, was markedly seclusive in his habits, 
and never appeared, according to my memory, in any of. 
our ministerial meetings. 


Dr. OLIVER STEARNS succeeded Dr. Noyes in the dean- 
ship of the Divinity School, having been for several pre- 
vious years president of the Meadville Theological School 
in Pennsylvania. While much less of a scholar than 
Dr. Noyes, Dr. Stearns was a thoroughgoing and con- 
scientious student, and also an earnest and able preacher. 


. He began his professional career as a strong conserva- 


tive, but broadened out much in his later years. Probably 
the best thing he ever said to any of his students was 
this, said in my hearing: “Gentlemen, I wouldn’t give 
much for your faith in God or your faith in Christ, if 
you haven’t the ability to distinguish between things 
that differ.” 


Dr. Cuartes C. Everert followed Dr. Stearns in the 
deanship. He was a rare man both in his intellectual 
and social qualities ——able, broad, genial, winning. He 
was homely in his person, but beautiful in his personality. 
He habitually wore the most slouchy-looking hat to be 
seen in professorial circles, but nowhere on no face did 
one see a smile more inviting and trust-begetting. If Dr. 
Everett had not chosen to devote himself to the ministry, 
he might undoubtedly have become a successful literary 
man. His style was lucid, and while his object in writing 
was always serious, his manner of treatment was ex- 
ceedingly attractive and often keenly humorous. I recall 
no other clergyman of my acquaintance who combined in 
himself so many of the best elements of gravity and levity 
as did Charles Carroll Everett, unless I except John 
Weiss. ‘These two men were the Sydney Smiths among 
Unitarian ministers forty-five years ago. 


Dr. Frepertc H. Hepcx was a man of size and weight 
both physically and intellectually. He was unquestion- 
ably the best German scholar among all his ministerial 
contemporaries,—he and Margaret Fuller being the god- 
father and godmother at the birth of German culture in 
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Boston and Cambridge. He once told me that he had 
given fifty of the best years of his life to the study of 
the German language and its literature, and he senten- 
tiously added, “I think I can claim to know a good deal 
of both.” Dr. Hedge was not attractive in his manner 
unless he chose to be so, carrying in his port at times a 
magisterial and almost supercilious air. A student under 
him in the Divinity School, where Dr. Hedge was Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History for many years, said to 
me, “We fellows were afraid of him; and when he closed 
his lecture, leaned back in his chair, and looked down on 
us, we could seem to hear him say, ‘There, take that, 
though I know well enough you can’t understand it. ” 
But Dr. Hedge had some very warm friends, Dr. Bartol 
being among his closest, though the two men were per- 
sonally very dissimilar to each other in most respects. 
As to his theological position, I once heard Dr. Hedge 
say: “Ecclesiastically I am a conservative. Intellectually 
I am a radical.” That is, he did not believe in taking 
into the pulpit the thoughts and convictions of the study. 
(To be continued.) 


The Raw Material for Army Chaplains. 


Candidates are rated as pribates, and they must know how 
to ride a horse. 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT, 


Mimster of the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Cal., 
now in training for service. 


AM not sure that I should be right in describing the 
United States Army Chaplains’ ‘Training School at 
Camp Taylor, Ky., as a unique experiment, but if 


there is any similar institution in any other country it is. 


of recent origin. I know that until very recently chap- 
lains were commissioned directly from civil life in Great 
Britain. ‘The present session of the School, which com- 
menced on August 23, is the fifth, and by this time the 
course of training has been modified to meet requirements 
which were not at first anticipated, so that the methods 
at present in use may be expected to be for some time to 
come the standard methods. 

The School was inaugurated to meet the obvious short- 
age of chaplains in the rapidly growing army. Its open- 
ing was justified soon afterward by Gen. Pershing’s re- 
quest that Congress should give the President power to 
augment the quota of chaplains assigned to the army. It 
will be remembered that Gen. Pershing asked that in 
future three chaplains instead of one should be assigned 
to each regiment or other unit of similar size. 

The disadvantages of the old method of commissioning 
chaplains from civil life need hardly be pointed out. All 
too often it meant that well-meaning but inexperienced 
men were transferred from a sheltered life, the limits of 
which were coincident with those of the parish, to a 
wholly different life among men of all sorts and condi- 
tions. Such a mode of. selection made no effort to pro- 
vide a point of contact between chaplains and the men to 
whom they were supposed to minister. It has been wisely 
recognized that men who are to share with their fellows 
the military life and minister to soldiers under the pecu- 
liar conditions of military life must become personally 
acquainted with those conditions at first hand. The 
School for Chaplains and Approved Chaplain Candidates 
was established to give the authorities an opportunity to 
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select from among candidates those men who may be ex- 
pected to adapt themselves to military life and at the same 
time to give to chaplains, at the outset of their work, a 
practical knowledge: of the ordinary soldier’s life, of the 
regulations which determine conduct in the army, and of 
those principles of international law which not only jus- 
tified but demanded the interposition of the United States 
in the world war. 

Incidentally, the course is designed to develop the per- 
sonal qualities which make a good soldier, and if a can- 
didate demonstrates his lack of (or his inability to form) 
those habits which fix such qualities, he is quickly in- 
formed as to the best route to his home. 

Some slight familiarity with French, at least sufficient 
to enable the officer to recognize the mo?e commonly 
used French words, is imparted, and a not unimportant 
part of the course is the daily practice in equitation, a 
chaplain being designated a mounted officer. Lectures on 
military hygiene and first aid give a valuable insight into 
the precautions which are taken to safeguard the health 
of the soldier and to protect his food from contamination, 
The book-work occupies the morning hours, with two 
evening hours for preparation. During the hours which 
for most candidates used to be “before breakfast” mili- 
tary drill and calisthenics tone up the system and foster 
that subordination of the individual which must precede 
good team work. Daily and weekly inspections of. the 
men, their bunks, and the barrack rooms emphasize the 
necessary habits of cleanliness and neatness, and the in- 
spections are not unnecessary, even for clergymen! 

The practical work of the chaplain is discussed in con- 
ferences. In this connection I must mention the only 
theological line that is drawn in the life and work of the 
School, for the Catholic priests and the Protestant pastors 
meet separately for a short period before the: whole 
School assembles. During these conferences, chaplains 
who have long experience of army work use the case 
method in discussing the problems which the chaplain 
will meet in the arranging and conduct of services, in his 
hospital and guard-house work, and in his co-operation 
with such agencies as the Y. M. C. A. and other civilian 
organizations. ‘lo many of the candidates these confer- 
ences are the most valuable part of the course. In all 
other parts of the work religious lines are ignored, and 
there is the utmost effort on all sides to reach the funda- 
mental agreements upon which, after all, every chaplain’s 
work rests. 

What this official endorsement of practical union and 
this friendly, even intimate, commingling of men who 
differ radically in conviction will mean to the nation 
after the war no one can as yet say, but the effect on the 
life of the churches and on their relation to the every-day 
problems of the laymen will be profound in character and 
without limit in scope. 

The present School opened with nearly two hundred 
and eighty in attendance. Practically all of these are 
candidates, only a few being men who were previously 
commissioned. ‘The largest group is that of the Catho- 
lics, and the rest are divided into groups in the following 
order: Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, Unitarians, 
Universalists, United Evangelicals, Jews. Of the smaller 
groups the Unitarians are represented by three, Rev. 
John B. W. Day of Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Lewis San- 
ford of Walpole, N.H., and the writer; and the other 
groups have two each. ‘The order in which the groups 
have been mentioned does not represent the permanent 
quotas of chaplaincies open to the different communions, 
for the proportions may be different in future sessions 
and have been different in the past. ‘The faculty is as rep- 
resentative as the list of candidates. 
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Candidates are rated as privates, first class, during the 
course, and if commissioned they become first lieuten- 
ants. ‘The recent order, not yet enforced, which directs 
that the insignia of the chaplain, a silver cross, be worn 
on the shoulder in place of the lieutenant’s bar instead 
of on the collar, has given rise to much discussion, a good 
many chaplains and church leaders feeling that the chap- 
lain’s status will be affected adversely. Whatever truth 
there may be in such speculations, it remains certain that 
the chaplain’s influence and helpfulness to officers and 
men will depend in the future, as it has depended 
in the past, not upon the position of his distinctive 
insignia, but upon his personality, resourcefulness and 
devotion. 

A very healthy sign in the life of the School is the 
cheerfulness of the men. Leaving out the priests, I be- 
lieve most of the men are married and many have left 
families at home. But no occasion that offers an oppor- 
tunity for a cheery song or for some ditty uncomplimen- 
tary to the Kaiser is allowed to slip by, and the whole- 
some fun which enlivens the few vacant moments in our 
busy days does not always originate with the younger 
men. leadership in good-fellowship does not depend 
upon color, for there is an admirable spirit shown by the 
colored men, of whom there are half a dozen in the 
School. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to say that never since I 
came to the School have I seen any change of expression 
or heard any comment indicative of disappointment or 
disapproval when men have been told of my religious 
affiliation, and that there is no prejudice is evident from 
the fact that when one of the platoon leaders was re- 
cently ordered to New York to join a regiment I was ap- 
pointed in his place and have charge of forty-five men 
who represent every denomination in the list I have 
already given. 

The care which the authorities are exercising in the 
selection and preparation of chaplains cannot but have 
a far-reaching effect upon the morale of the army, espe- 
cially in view of the probable action to place all religious 
work in the army under the direction of regular chaplains. 
It is highly important that the churches should stop at no 
sacrifice to release for this service their young, flexible, 
and energetic ministers in order that the religious institu- 
tions may be represented officially in the army by men 
who can grow with their task, men progressive in spirit, 
and men who take pleasure in the company and share. 
readily in the interests of the young manhood which 
makes up the army. 

The War Work Council of every denomination should 
make the recruiting of army chaplains and their proper 
equipment for active service its immediate concern. ‘The 
men who qualify and meet the government requirements 
will represent not only the individual churches in which 
they have served, but the denomination as a whole. ‘The 
burden of providing the necessary personal equipment 
should not fall entirely upon the shoulders of the men 
who go, who will not infrequently leave families behind 
them, nor upon the churches which have released them, 
for these churches usually make a definite sacrifice in the 
interruption of a ministry, but upon the denomination at 
large. 

ee man in the School is earnestly preparing for 
active service, and every man would prefer overseas ser- 
vice. At the same time we all face the possibility that 
on temperamental or on physical grounds we may not 
be commissioned, and we are happily too busy to ponder 
on the possibilities of the situation or to worry about 


results. If the army cannot use us, we know that there 


is plenty to do at hone; but we shall have to be told to 
home before we take the first step! 
ry Y ae 
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Following a Star. 
EDITH A. TALBOT. 


I will leave my maps and charts in port, 
And follow the Northern star. 

Whether wrong or right, I will follow that light 
To a country fine and far. 


My vessel is laden with goods of worth, 
But I'll risk its cargo fair 

On a starry beam—on a fleeting gleam; 
What can be dared, I’ll dare! 


That port in the North is passing grand, 
And beckons me night and day. 

But in whole or part, ’tis on no chart, 
So it’s sail by a star, or stay. 


The mariners wise cast up their eyes 
And say I will come to grief,— 

“When gales are high, with a cloudy sky, 
*Tis then you'll run on a reef.” 


But a beautiful ship I knew right well 
Set out by a star to sail; 

And she sent back word, on the wings of a bird, 
“Fear not, for you cannot fail.” 


Che Pulpit. 


The Religion of our Present Age. 


The conflict with Germany and her lobeless God reveals 
the glorious nature of our true faith. 


REV. JOHN H. MUELLER, 
Minister of the Umitarian Church, Barneveld, N.Y. 


After that, there appeared a man, who was commissioned from 
God.—Joun i. 6. 


HENEVER, in the history of the human race, 

some great calamity overtook the world, man’s 

first, his primitive impulse always was to ex- 
amine his systems of Divinity, for traces of possible de- 
fects or leakages or misinterpretations. For instance, 
whenever, through the convulsions of war, or through the 
shock of famine, or through the violence of earthquake,— 
whenever through any appalling disaster, misfortune came 
upon the human race, mankind instinctively made haste 
to raise questions as to man’s attitude toward and his 
dealings with the Deity. Was this overturning of man 
and his affairs due to God’s anger? Was this visitation 
of evil to be accounted for by possible insults which man- 
kind had offered to an overruling Providence? Did man 
in any way fail rightly to apprehend his Deity? Did man 
neglect to pay due homage to his God? Did man arro- 
gate to himself such power, such wisdom, such righteous- 
ness, as naturally belong only to the Infinite? Through 
such questions as these man endeavored to account for his 
misfortunes. 

It is precisely this thing which is happening to-day. 
Mankind, following its primitive instinct, turns to re- 
ligion in the hope of discovering some possible error 
which may be responsible for this world-catastrophe. In 
the church, and out of it, thinking men have begun to 
take an inventory of the world’s religious stock for traces 
of a deficit. ‘The different explanations for this awful- 
ness do not always receive a religious labelling. Some 
say that the war is due to racial antipathies ; others, that 
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it is the result of political intrigue; and still others, that 
it follows upon struggles for economic and commercial 
supremacy. ‘I‘o my mind, when the reason for the calam- 


ity is reduced to its simplest possible terms, the quintes-— 


sence of it is religious. 

From the start, such questions as these were asked: Is 
Christianity unequal to the task of keeping man decent in 
the world? Has mankind, for centuries, misunderstood 
and misdirected the forces of the Christian religion? In 
spite of our age-long boast that we are building up a 
Christian civilization, have we failed to take the gospel 
of Jesus into our institutions ? 

The conviction is, we have been carrying on a losing 
business until we have come to the verge of bankruptcy. 
The final crash would seem to indicate that we have not 
kept faith with the divine partner, and the earnest desire 
is that we make haste to correct the error and thus save 
the world from a recurrence of the evil. 


i 


Religion concerns itself exclusively with two person- 
alities,—God and man, the Infinite and the finite. When 
heaven and earth are joined together in a sort of sacra- 
mental union we have religion working with power. The 
question in the religious life of the world is, Have both 
these factors, the human and the divine, received their 
equitable dues, or has one side been overemphasized to 
the detriment of the other? 

Up to very recent times, our Christianity was. moulded 
after the pattern of a monarchy,—the exclusive authority 
of one personage. ‘The world has been full of monarchi- 
cal governments,—full of the names and deeds of lords 
and potentates, princes and mighty conquerors and august 
emperors. In a monarchy, life is always out of balance. 
The person at the head of things dominates all the others. 
The deeds are attributed to the rulers, and the myriad 
human subjects who really perform the deeds are ignored 
and forgotten. 

The image of a king in the state suggested the king in 
religion. And as in the state, so in religion, man was 
assigned an inferior place. God and his exploits were 
widely and loudly proclaimed, but of the common man 
very little was spoken. In the Athanasian Creed, for ex- 
ample, is a flaming picture of Almighty God. But for 
man in it, one almost looks in vain. And the few allusions 
to him make one blush for being a man. ‘To be sure, that 
wonderful document has never been officially accepted by 
the churches, but even to-day many esteem it as the most 
comprehensive explanation of God. 

One inevitable result of turning God into a king and 
making man something like an insignificant slave has 
been to take every unusual man out of the category of 
humanity and list him with the gods. They made his 
birth miraculous invariably, as the first step. “The mar- 
vellous thing about antiquity is the number of its super- 
natural beings. At one time, the deities on the streets of 
Athens far outnumbered the men. All the temples were 
crowded with divinities. Every place in nature was pre- 
sided over by some special god. In religious imagination 
these superhuman beings sat on mountains, hovered over 
the sea, guarded springs of water, concealed themselves 
in the forest. Every household had its deity. A man 
could neither toil nor eat nor sleep but he was in the pres- 
ence of some god. 


vB 


This belief assumed its extremest form, of course, in 
early Christianity. Jesus had been in the world but a 
little while when they elevated him as a god. Saints 
also became numerous and conspicuous. ‘The almanac 
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of one branch of the Christian Church to-day is filled with 
the names of saints who are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with ordinary humanity. By this false and 
unjust method the human race was continually and wick- 
edly impoverished. It was robbed of its first-class men 
and women, who were placed on the other side of the 
great divide. Men of affairs, tillers of the ground, in- 
ventors, captains of industry, artists,—all these were put 
outside, among the dogs. 

This scheme—crowning God with kingship, and lower- 
ing man almost to the level of the beast—brought about 
dire consequences. ‘To be a lover of this present world 
was an indictment of man’s sanity. Human nature was 
encouraged to quarrel with its material environments. 
This world of ours did not answer to man’s highest needs. 
It only yielded chaff when a man hungered. It offered 
him scorpions when he craved fish. ‘The world could 
not inspire worthy motives, nor furnish ideas for lofty 
character. It was a fraud and a delusion. Matter, as 
opposed to spirit, was intrinsically bad. 

Of course, men began to shun the world and to assume 
an air of hostility to one another. Asceticism arose,— 
the Christian monk and celibate fled from his neighbor 
as from a plague. The best life withdrew from the 
needful multitudes, who went without light and inspira- 
tion. It broke up family relations. ‘The monk starved 
not only his own body in his seclusion, but he helped 
to starve the souls of those whom he left behind un- 
tutored and helpless. Every such withdrawal helped to 
blight a portion of the human family. 

The old days became tremendously skilful in fathom- 
ing the councils of the Almighty. In the consuming 
passion to know the Infinite, and to find out his hiding- 
place, man himself was neglected. Very little was said 
about human duties, and man’s obligations to his brother. 
How to soften life’s harsh conditions for each other, 
how to bear a fellow-traveller’s burden, how to forgive 
a man, how to fight evil, how to lift up the fallen,—all 
these things were neglected. Human nature might grow 
up wild, like weeds out upon the mountains. What 
mattered it, so long as mankind was wise about God and 
his heaven? ‘That was the monarchical conception of 
religion. 


III. 


To-day we have as good an illustration as we shall 
ever have of the baleful influence of that kind of think- 
ing. Germany has always been the foremost champion 
of this supreme God-conception in religion. -Germany has 
long boasted that it had been given the innermost place 
in the council-chamber of Divinity. The thinkers over 
there knew all about God. Young preachers and theo- 
logians from all over the world flocked to German uni- 
versities to be initiated in the secrets of the eternal God. 
We were not supposed to know anything of the divine 
life until we drank at some copious German fountain 
of Divinity. But the manward side of religion among 


the Germans was grossly neglected. If I may so express _ 


it, they were fat with Divinity, but they were lean with 
manhood. ‘The head was magnificently informed from 
above, but the heart remained in Satanic darkness. They 
professed to have love for God, but they kept on hating 
man. ‘They hold human life cheap, like dirt upon the 
street. ‘They kill men as one would hardly kill cattle. 
They violate every sacred obligation as unconcernedly 
as they smoke their pipes. ‘They destroy the works of 


man as readily as they would scatter the ant-hill. They _ 
discourse magnificently about “God,” but have no sense — i 
ek eat ee 


of the dignity and value of a human life. _ 
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Every serious-minded student of our times is to-day 
impressed with the conviction that we have at last come 
to live in a new world,—a world, indeed, which outwardly 
is still like the world of earlier civilizations, with the 
same buying and selling, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, with the same ambitions and competitions, doing 
the same work which previous generations had done,— 
a world liking to make money, as people have always 
liked to make it,—a world which, in order to achieve its 
purposes, scrambles and competes, as the world always 
scrambled and competed. 

Nevertheless, we are living in a new world,—a world 
whose chief activity and goal is different from the goal 
and the activities of the past. A new factor has appeared 
in the centre of the stage. Man is at last coming to his 
own. He begins to insist that some attention be paid to 
human nature. He comes, claiming his divine birthright. 
This is the day when human nature insists that it shall 
be known, that its resources shall be explored, that its 
powers shall have the right of way to express themselves. 
The present world is congenial soil for the development 
of character. We label our abilities, note the high-water 
marks of our attainments, in order to give statistics of 
man’s size and weight and climbing power. In our age, 
man and his social relations, and our mutual obligations, 
occupy the foremost place. 


IV. 


Meanwhile the other condition of making religion 
evenly balanced is being fully met. Our present gener- 
ation has just as much reverence for God as ever had 
generation of old. Only we have come to feel that man 
also has his rightful place in the universe. Under God, 
to put down ignorance, and build up knowledge; to 
fight down slavery, and establish freedom; to do battle 
against wrong, in favor of the right; to be implacably 
hostile to iniquity and cruelty, and to build up righteous- 
ness,—this for us is a necessary feature of religion. 

Let a man lay hold of all the material possessions that 
he equitably can, but he must use them for self-improve- 
ment and in the interest of humanity,—for civic order, 
for social justice, for industrial betterment. He must 
put mercy and honor and truth into business. He must 
infuse politics with moral and religious principles. 

The world we live inthe world that meets our eyes, 
the world of rivers and mountains and many fields, of 
spring flowers and autumn gold and children’s laughter, 
the world’of men and friendships and love, of art and 
beauty and family affection—a world like this is to be 
loved and honored and cultivated. The Eternal is its 
Maker, and bids us to rejoice in it, and to take from 

it all the revenue it offers, and with it build up lives that 
are loyal to truth—lives that seek after truth and 
righteousness and honor. Thus, with a religion in which 
both the Infinite and the finite, God and man, this world 
and the next world, are joined and evenly balanced,— 
with such a religion we press onward with hope and 
joy and infinite unfolding! 

Religion is only now beginning to be complete. ‘The 
age in which we live is teaching us a mighty lesson. 
Without the elevation of man, God is unfinished. Man- 
hood lifted up to the dignity of Divinity is the supreme 
inculcation of this world-catastrophe. With that prin- 
ciple inserted in our life-philosophy, we shall learn to 
live in harmony, without hate, with an everlasting re- 
spect for our fellow-men. ‘This is the contribution of 

the present age to religion—the welding of the Infinite 
and the finite——the exaltation of humanity, for the sake 
of understanding the real greatness of God. 
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for freedom and Humanity. 


Facing Death Without Fear. 


HESE wait all for thee; 
That thou mayest give them their food in due 


season. 

Thou givest unto them, they gather: 

Thou openest thy hand, they are satisfied with good. 

Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled : 

Thou takest away their breath, they die, 

And return to their dust. 

Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created: 

_And thou renewest the face of the ground—Psalm 
civ. 27-30. 


What need have I to fear—so soon to die? 

Let me work on, not watch and wait in dread: 

What will it matter, when that I am dead, 

That they bore hate or love who near me lie? 

Tis but a lifetime, and the end is nigh 

At best or worst. Let me lift up my head 

And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 

Mine own appointed way, on mandates high. 

Pain could but bring, from all its evil store, 

The close of pain: hate’s venom could but kill; 

Repulse, defeat, desertion could no more. 

Let me have lived my life, not cowered until 

The unhindered and unhastened hour was here. 

So soon—what is there in the world to fear? 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


We speak of Mother Nature, but we do not discern the 
living truth behind our words. How few of us have the 
vision of this great brooding Mother, whose garment is 
the earth and sea, whose head is pillowed among the 
stars; she who, with Death and Sleep.as her familiar 
shapes, soothes and rests all the weariness of the world, 
from the waning leaf to the beating pulse, from the brief 
span of a human heart to the furrowing of granite brows 
by the uninterrupted sun, the hounds of rain and wind, 
and the untrammelled airs of heaven. 

Not cruel, relentless, impotently anarchic, chaotically 
potent, this Mater Genetrix. We see her thus, who are 
flying threads in the loom she weaves. But she is patient, 
abiding, certain, inviolate, and silent ever. It is only 
when we come to this vision of her, . . . our unknown 
Earth-Mother, that men and women will know each other 
aright, and go hand in hand along the road of Life with- 
out striving to crush, to subdue, to usurp, to retaliate, to 
separate. Ah, fair vision of a humanity to come! ... 
children of one Mother, inheritors of a like destiny, and, 
at the last, artificers of an equal fate—Fiona Macleod. 


PRAYER. 


Infinite Spirit, the source of our life, deepen our trust 
in Thee. Lift us out of the fear of the future and the 
dread of death. Grant that we go our way serenely, fol- 
lowing the path of duty, and sustained by the faith that 
life shall ultimately find the way of righteousness, the 
path of peace. Amen. 


The bird sat on the spray out in the darkness, the flower 
nestled in the grass, we lay down in our home, and all 
slept in the arms of God. The bird will trust Thee this 
day to give its morsel of meat, and the flower will trust 
Thee for its fresh raiment: so may we trust Thee this 
day for all the needs of the body, the soul, and the spirit. 
Robert Collyer. 
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The People’s Hour. 


MERCY ELDREDGE. 


America goes forth to fight 
With confidence in truth and right, 
The hour is come, the fateful hour 
That rends from emperors their power. 
Humanity, away with fear, 
The people’s hour of faith is here! 


America sends out her sons, 
Airplanes, machines, munitions, guns. 
The great ships bear them oversea 
To strike a blow for liberty. 
Humanity, away with fear, 
The people’s hour of hope is here! 


‘Fall in, my men!” the captain cries. 
The sun looks down from Europe’s skies 
On infantry and cavalry, 
The legions of democracy. 
Humanity, away with fear, 
The people’s hour of love draws near! 


The Church Manager Arrives. 


A Story. 
EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


if. 


Fortunately I am a broad-minded man 
and not afraid of change and progress. 
New methods seem to come natural to me. 
If it had not been so I should not have 
dared to take up the profession of the 
ministry. 

When I finished with college it had been 
in my mind to go into the Church; but, 
again fortunately, I had been diverted into 
a business experience which proved of 
great advantage to me when later I re- 
turned to my first love. In the divinity 
school, however, it did not make my path 
any easier. By this time I was prepared 
to look at the course of study from a far 
more practical point of view than the 
worthy but very old-fashioned gentlemen 
who were still holding down the various 
chairs in that highly respectable institu- 
tion. Of course they did not understand 
or sympathize with me. This could hardly 
have been expected. They had spent their 
lives in cloistered quiet; I had been edu- 
cated out in the world. ‘Theirs was the 
academic, mine was the business point of 
view. ‘The results were painful both for 
them and for me. I was involved in con- 
troversies which more practical knowledge 
on their part would have rendered un- 
necessary. 

Of what use is Hebrew to-day? As 
Thoreau says, “Even the slang of to-day 
is more important.” Why should the fu- 
ture ecclesiastical engineer waste his time 
on hermeneutics, or Higher Criticism, or 
traditional homiletics? Pastoral care is 
all very well, but if the business man, here 
as elsewhere, or, more properly speaking, 
the church engineer, is to supersede the 
old-fashioned shepherd, what is wanted is, 
first an adequate conception of the thing 
to be done, and then a practical adaptation 
of means to ends. One must, in other 
words, first be sure he has the goods to 
deliver, and then know how to get them 
before the people. Religious salesmanship 
is, then, the great subject to study. In the 
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language of a leading up-to-date divine, 
one must become a church drummer, 
a branch of study which our divinity 
schools have thus far culpably neglected. 

This I vainly tried to make the profes- 
sors see. They finally graduated me; but 
while I have a feeling that some of them 
saw a glimmer of light, I am sorry to say 
that they are still floundering round in 
their errors, and teaching the same old 
divinities and humanities in which: they 
were falsely educated. 

Being duly licensed to preach, I at once 
sought a church. If the various commit- 
tees then seeking the right man for a va- 
cant charge had had any inkling of the 
new and peculiar advantages I had to 
offer over other candidates, I am sure 
there would have been no delay about a 
settlement. As it was, I was obliged to 
waste some time going up and down the 
country exhibiting on Sundays my goods 
and displaying my powers as a religious 
salesman. ‘This would have been imme- 
diately successful, I am convinced, if all 
parishes had been ready, but many of 
them were conservative and behind the 
times. Some of them still emphasized 
what they called a “scholarly ministry.” 
Others thought more of piety than they 
did of practical results. 

Finally I brought up one Sunday in the 
pulpit of the First Church (Congrega- 
tional) of Colchester. As I came down 
from the pulpit after the service I was 
met by the committee, the chairman of 
which invited me very cordially to meet 
with them in the minister’s room. “They 
were a bright bunch of men, keen and 
alert, young like myself, and I approached 
the interview with pleasure. ‘The chair- 
man, Mr. Bunce, did most of the talking, 
and he had a direct, business way I liked, 
as he said :— 

“We are pleased with you, Mr. Swallow; 
the impression is general, I am sure; and 
we would like to talk business. Here is 
the plant; you can see what it is. You're 
young (we’ve set our limit at: twenty- 
eight), your ideas seem good and up-to- 
date. What do you say?” 

Although naturally modest, I could not 
help seeing that I had made a good im- 
pression, but it seemed best not to be 
in too much of a hurry. So I said:— 

“Thank you, gentlemen; let us think it 
over. I have a friend I should like to 
consult, and you might look me up fur- 
ther in the meantime.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Bunce. “We're 
satisfied as it is, but take your time. You 
will undoubtedly receive the official call in 
due time.” 

That night I spent with my old chum 
Blagdon, who had been settled now for a 
year over Memorial Church in another 
part of the city. A better fellow than 
Blagdon never lived, but, alas! he is too 
old-fashioned, too much of a dreamer, to 
make good in these times. He thinks too 
much of the dignities of the profession, 
for one thing. A clerical cut to the clothes 
won't hurt anything,—it serves’ as a sort 


of uniform; but the old traditions of “the | 


cloth” have happily gone forever. Not 
that Blagdon is a bit stiff or starchy; in 
fact, he is too indifferent about his per- 
sonal appearance, and very easy in manner. 
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As we sat before his study fire, his wife, 
Grace, beside him, he said :— 

“Tell us all about it, Stephen. You say 
your call is coming, and here in Colches- 
ter, too. Splendid!—that is, if you are 
pleased.” 

“T haven’t seen the contract yet, but the 
situation looks good. I want to show the 
world an up-to-date ministry, a church run 
as it ought to be. A minister to-day has 
to get down to brass tacks. It won’t do 
to think too much about traditions or to 
stand on your dignity.” 

A whimsical look of disapproval came 
over Blagdon’s face, while Grace ap- 
peared to be shocked. Poor girl, she was 
married to a dreamer, and I was sorry for 
her, although I must acknowledge she 
seemed happy. 

“You know me, Blagdon,” 
“and you know Colchester; 
say? Will it be a fit?” 

Again Blagdon smiled. “The only ques- 
tion is, if it is big enough for a man like 
you [there is nothing small about Blag- 
don]; but we like little old Colchester, 
don’t we, Grace?” 

Their hands went out to meet each other. 

“What is it?” I asked. “What’s your 
line? You must have some plan of cam- 
paign.” 

“Oh, not much. We love the people; the 
people seem to love us. The church is 
reaching out to touch life where it is 
needy; and we are trying to touch each 
other in brotherly ways—oh, we are not 
wholly without organization.” 

“That's all very well,” I protested, “but 
you've got to put business into the church. 
You’ve got to make it go. It won’t follow 
you round like Mary’s little lamb.” 

“Perhaps not. We'll come over and see 
you push, won’t we, Grace? Possibly we 
need it, after all.” 

My visit with the Blagdons was pleasant 
but not very profitable. I soon saw that 
there was little to be learned here; and I 
went away next morning, sorry that I 
could not open their eyes to the demands 
of the new day in the ministry. One has 
to be up and doing nowadays; but -they 
still think that to love people, to want to 
help them, to be a shepherd and keep the 
flock together, is enough, whereas religion 
has become a business, just like any other 
business, and only a man of business can 
make a church go nowadays. 

That is what a minister is for, as I un- 
derstand it,—to make the church go. He 
must be a good financier, able to look after 
the church property, a master of organiza- 
tion; in short, a good manager—event-. 
ually that will undoubtedly come to be his 
title instead of “minister.” He must un- 
derstand human nature and be able to 


I went on, 
what do you 


interest it, which is a pretty large proposi- _ 


tion in these times. In brief, he must 
have his hand on everything, and keep the 
wheels going round day and night. If 
with all this he has any time left for the 
intimate things of life, for study, medita- 
tion, and personal ministration among his 
people, it will, of course, be so much clear 
gain. 

For a time yet he will continue to preach, 


although a good many things are happen- — 


ing to the preaching function which are 


not commonly. understood. One thing, — 


-! 
© 


* 


, . ithey are based on the setting of an actual 


however, is 
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certain—if he persists in 
preaching to people, he will have to stop 
trying to make them think. That is the 
one thing that people will not do in a movie 
age. If I can keep people awake I am 
satisfied. When you come to the facts in 
the matter, it is thinking that has made 
all the trouble in the Church anyway. 

On receipt of my call, I wrote a letter 
of acceptance which was brief and to the 
point. Sentiment has little place in the 
ministry to-day, and so I went to work 
on the basis of efficiency pure and simple. 
After securing a boarding-place, I engaged 
an office down town, the door of which 
was lettered with my name and the name 
of my church. The effect was pleasing 
to the eye:— 


FIRST CHURCH (CONGREGATIONAL). 
(REV.) STEPHEN SWALLOW, MANAGER. 
OFFICE HOURS, 9 A.M. TO I P.M. 


The “Rev.” was a concession to present- 
day notions. By bracketting it I indicated 
tactfully where I stood in the matter, and 
no one would mistake the kind of minister 
I was. After obtaining a complete list of 
the parish, I installed a card catalogue of 
all connected with it neatly arranged in a 
case of drawers, and hung a map of the 
parish on the wall, which was worked by 
a system of pegs. My hope was soon to 
have a stenographer regularly at the desk. 


(To be continued.) 


Literature. 
For Little Men and Women. 


Tur Boy Scouts oF Kenpariwie. By 
Brewer Crocker. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.50.—The cover says, “This book 
is published with the approval of The -Boy 
Scouts of America.” Dick Hall, the hero 
of the story, is an employee of the Kendall 
Arms Co., engaged in making small arms 
for the Government. He organizes a band 


“of Boy Scouts, who find ample scope for 


their activities in foiling the efforts of Ger- 
man spies, in their attempts to burn or blow 
up the Kendall works. Dick is a manly 
young fellow whose exciting adventures 
will deeply interest all boy readers, even if, 
in cooler blood, they must pronounce some 
of them rather improbable. ‘The story 
glows with interest and patriotism, and in- 
cludes vivid tales of actual experiences told 
by a returned wounded soldier, who with 
his father, the patriotic minister, do much 
to direct the enthusiasm of Dick and his 
friends in the right direction. 
find this an absorbing book. 


Boy Scouts at Ska. By Arthur A. 
Carey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 
—Not long ago the Register took occasion 
to call attention to Mr. Carey’s exposition 
of The Scout Law in Practice, a contri- 
bution to the cause of Scouting in this 
country that was accepted by Scout offi- 
cials as authoritative. ‘The present book 


illustrates those principles, and although 


the chronicles are presented in story form, 
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cruise. We have heard more about Land 
Scouts than Sea Scouts, but it is plain 
that there is room for adventure and un- 
limited enjoyment on board ship, no less 
than in a camping trip, to say nothing of 
desirable training. The story is inter- 
esting, and Boy Scouts may place it on 
their book-shelves with confidence. 


Lirrie Cusa Lipset. By Jane Prichard 
Duggan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35.—Even the books for children come 
with tales of resistance to tyranny and of 
patriotic sacrifice, in which bloodshed 
is a matter of course. The setting to this 
story of the Cuban revolution shows that 
the writer is familiar with the scenes and 
the character of the people she depicts. 
Little Amada passes through trying ex- 
periences, and even the end of the book 
brings not the entire completion of her 
hopes. The story ends with an appeal to 
those who love freedom for themselves to 
help on in Free Cuba the spirit of brother- 
liness that can alone complete the work of 
the revolution against Spain. 


Tur SANDMAN. His InpIAN SrortEs. By 
W. S. Phillips (E1 Comancho). Boston: 
The Page Company. $1.50.—This volume of 
the Sandman Series gives many real Indian 
stories as told by the Indians themselves, 
passed on from one generation to another. 
The author, born in Nebraska, far from 
white playmates, played with his neighbors, 
the Otoe Indian children, often living for 
some time in the lodge of Ar-kee-kee-tah, 
chief of the Otoe tribe. Later, he was 
adopted by High Hawk, a Sioux chief, and 
lived and hunted with his Indian friends 
for months at a time. ‘The stories in the 
book, giving the Indian traditions as to 
wild-wood life and animals, will certainly 
be fascinating to children, as the animals 
all talk and conduct themselves in a human 
fashion, which children are sure to appre- 
ciate. The many illustrations by the author 
add to the book’s value, his knowledge of 
the Indian making them true transcripts of 
Indian life. The book is not only interest- 
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ing but valuable, preserving as it does the 
legends of a fast vanishing race. 


Caprain Kitux. By Roy J. Snell. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35—There is 
plenty of excitement in this story of ad- 
venture in northern regions, and the young 
hero proves that though American boys 
may have different tests for courage and 
strength and intelligence, yet a young Es- 
kimo can match them with their own stand- 
ards. The All-Alaska sweepstakes for 
the best dog team, the killing of a walrus, 
the adventure of one lost in Arctic wastes, 
the chase after robbers of reindeer,—all 
these are good material for a story for 
boys, not worn thin by over-use. 


A Larrie Canny Boox ror a Lirrié Gir. 
By Amy L. Waterman. Frontispiece by 
Harriet O’Brien. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany, 75 cents net—An economical book of 
recipes for these war times. A little story 
runs in and out, relieving the reader of 
the usual dryness of such books. Seven 
little girls were walking home from school 
and questioning one another about what 
they were going to do when they grew up. 
One little girl, Betsy Bobbit, when her 
turn came, said, “I think I will be a Domes- 
tic Science teacher.” They were passing 
a candy store at the time. Betsy went 
home and told her mother of her plan, and 
her mother said, “Why not start now?” 
So the children looked for recipes and put 
them all together and made this little book. 


Stories ror Every Horipay. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. New York: ‘The Abing- 
don Press. $1.25—A collection of stories 
with one for each holiday in the year is 
not a new idea, but few of the writers have 
succeeded in finding as many as twenty 
holidays to be celebrated. Miss Bailey has 
written many short stories for children, and 
her work has appeared often in the various 
weekly papers, but her invention does not 
flag, and she keeps up the animation of 
style and variety of incident that have 
made her known. - 
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THE SOUL OF AMERICA IN TIME OF WAR 


Aba VOLUME is an interpretation of the times in 
the terms of a liberal Christian faith. 


and forcible sermons fifteen Unitarian ministers repre- 
senting all parts of the country here set forth the patriotic 


convictions and prophetic hopes of a progressive Christian 
fellowship in regard to the war and its deeper problems. 


$1.25 net. 
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Che Dome. 
His New Teeth. 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


When Donald’s teeth begin to grow 
Each tooth will know just where to go, 
And they will show up one by one 
Until the growing all is done. 


Their roots will be set deep and tight 
To make them strong to chew and bite, 
For they will have their work to do 
On week-days, and on Sundays, too. 


Good teeth are glad to grind the meat 
And wholesome bread for boys to eat— 
They do not like much pie and cake, 
And candy sometimes makes them ache. 


They want to be kept neat and white 
So they will be a pleasant sight— 
And Donald we are sure will mean 
To keep his new teeth nice and clean. 


The Independence of Mollie Mole. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Mollie Mole had just finished the most 
wonderful underground tunnel all over 
Mr. Lawrence’s front lawn! Round and 
round it twisted! No one could possibly 
miss seeing it. Mollie had waited for the 
grass to become green; she had waited for 
-Peter to run the lawn-mower all over its 
greenness; she had even waited till each 
separate blade of freshly fallen grass had 
been neatly raked up and carried away in 
the wheelbarrow. Then she said: “Here 
is my chance to show the world what I can 
do! I shall make a tunnel that will run 
under the whole of Mr. Lawrence’s front 
lawn! Such a wonderfully wiggly tunnel 
as has not been seen for many a year, not 
since Granny Nimbletoe devoted herself to 
landscape gardening.” 

So saying, Mollie Mole started bravely 
on her task. Hither and thither she bur- 
rowed, hardly stopping to take one good 
long breath. At last her work was done. 
She sank in an exhausted heap under the 
shelter of a big purple pansy, murmuring, 
“Even if I am blind, others can see the 
wonders I have wrought.” With those 
words upon her lips she fell asleep. 

Early the next morning Helen Lawrence 
danced gayly out of her house. Birds were 
singing, flowers were bathed and dressed 
freshly for the day, just like Helen, only 
some of them had forgotten to dry off the 
drops of water which now trembled from 
their pretty petticoats! 

“How good everything smells! 
nice world it is!” sang Helen, hopping 
about. Suddenly she saw Marjory Mead 
walking toward her in the strangest fash- 
ion. Not once did Marjory look up. 
Round and round she walked slowly with 
head bent low. On such a morning how 
could one feel sad? 

Helen rushed forward to meet her, to 
ask the reason why; but no words were 
needed. Helen could see at a glance that 
Marjory was a soldier, steadily advancing, 
carefully tracing the tracks of the enemy. 
Together they crushed the tunnel of Mollie 


What a 
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Mole, together they pressed it almost flat. 
Round and round they walked, searching. 

Marjory hoped she might be the one to 
place her foot down and hear a shrill 
squeak, that she might be the one to see 
Mollie Mole jump from the tunnel! Helen 
hoped she might be the one to make the 
capture, that she might be the one to force 
a hurried surrender before even Marjory 
could come to her aid. 

But no squeak was heard. When the last 
inch of tunnel was tramped down, Helen 
said, “Let ws give the enemy up; let us 
pick pansies for the lunch-table to surprise 
our mothers!” 

Just as Marjory stooped to pick the last 
purple pansy, she jumped. Without a word, 
she pulled off her yellow hat and plumped it 
on the pansy! 

“What do you think you are doing? 
Catching butterflies?” laughed Helen. 

“No,” panted Marjory, “not butterflies, 
but enemies !” 

Helen stopped laughing; softly she crept 
to Marjory, whispering: “Have you really 
captured the enemy? Oh, let me peek!” 

All this happened so quietly that Mollie 
Mole had not so much as stirred in her 
sleep; nor did she dream of the trouble 
which had descended. Fearfully Marjory 
raised the crown of her hat, and both sol- 
diers viewed the sleeping tunnel-maker. 

“Now that we've captured her, what 
shall we do?” asked Marjory. “Oh, that’s 
easy; I know a perfect prison! Under our 
piazza there is an empty chicken-coop. Tl 
run and get it, then I'll pounce it on her as 
you lift your hat. We'll drag it along the 
ground and the enemy will advance at our 
command!” announced Helen. : 

The first thing poor Mollie Mole knew she 
was being shaken by a terrible earthquake! 
She found it necessary to advance rapidly, 
as the earthquake kept bumping her hind 
heels. After what seemed to Mollie Mole 
many miles, the earthquake ceased, but not 


upon soft green grass did Mollie Mole find 


her feet. Oh, no! Not under the fra- 
grance of a large purple pansy! Oh, no! 
Instead, her tired little feet scratched upon 
bits of sharp gravel, and as she went 
hither and thither she bumped against a 
wire coop. 

Helen and Marjory began to laugh at the 
plight of poor Mollie Mole. Helen got a 
stick and poked at it through the wire, just 
to see what Mollie Mole would do. “She 
squeaks, she squeaks!” cried Marjory. 

At that moment big brother Max came 
along. They told him about the capture, 
and he said: “You're fine soldiers, you are. 
Torturing your prisoner. Come on, it’s time 
for lunch.” 

All this happened on the third day of 
July, and it was not till the afternoon of the 
Fourth that Marjory and Helen found time 
to visit the captive. They could not be- 
lieve their eyes. Helen even rubbed hers 
to be sure she saw straight, but there stood 
the wire coop just as they had left it, but 
their prisoner, Mollie Mole, was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Marjory looked at 
“Could Helen be a traitor? 
the enemy go?” 

Helen looked at Marjory, thinking, 
“Would Marjory do a thing like that?” 

Big brother Max came walking by. 


Helen, thinking: 
Could she let 
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eee up?” he asked. “You look real 
sad.” 

In an instant both girls turned on him, 
crying, “You let Mollie Mole escape to pay 
us back, didn’t you?” 

Max walked close to the coop, looking at 
it carefully before he answered. 

“No, I did not; but this is the Fourth of 
July, and Mollie Mole has made her decla- 
ration of independence. She knows better 
than you that all citizens are created free 
and equal and are not meant for cages. 
She knows”— 

“Oh, please stop teasing, Max; do tell us 
what you mean,” said Helen. 

Max stopped and picked up yesterday’s 
stick of torture and with it he began to 
trace a faint mound raised in the rough 
gravel. 

All three began to follow the new under- 
ground tunnel. Suddenly Marjory cried: 
“Halt! Our enemy has made an escape, 
and as far as I’m concerned she’s free!” 

“The same here,” whispered Helen. “I 
couldn’t sleep last night; I kept thinking 
of poor Mollie Mole and what great giant 
cowards we had been! O Max”— 

But big brother Max had walked off, 
whistling “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
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Cloud People. 
JULIA A. ROBINSON. 


Did you ever see the cloud people up in 
the sky? Look up some bright day when 
the sky is a deep blue, with white fleecy 
clouds sailing about, and see if vou can 
find them. When the air is fresh, with a 
little breeze blowing that makes you feel 
like running about and doing things, you 
will see the cloud people up there having 
a good time in the air, just as vou are, 
down on the earth. 

The light wind drives the clouds. Scme- 
times they shut out the sun for a few min- 
utes, but it soon shines out again from the 
other side of the small cloud. Watch 
these thin clouds for a while and notice 
what you will discover up there. 

All along the edge of the clouds there 
are faces, some of them very queer faces 
indeed. They are constantly changing, for 
the clouds never stand still. When the 
clouds move, the faces change and take on 
very different expressions, making them 
look like different people. : 

There are old men’s faces, with heavy 
eyebrows and long beards, and toothless 
mouths. Opposite there may be a child’s 
laughing face, with fat cheeks, and curls. 


| There are dear old ladies’ faces, all smiles 


and good-nature. Sometimes they wear 
caps on their heads, and they seem almost 
as if they would like to speak. ‘The faces 
change so constantly you will have to look 
quickly to find them and to catch their ex- 
pression before it goes. 
man will suddenly change into a laughing 
boy, or a baby, a dear old grandma may 
become a little child, or a child suddenly 
become a woman or a man. wants 
There are darling baby faces, hundreds 


and hundreds of them, all smiling and — 


happy. They look as if they were ta! 
to each other, or playing together and 


Perhaps an old 


, 
. 
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about the first toy a child can play with. 
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soft, bright-colored ball. From infancy 
practically through the whole of life the 
ball plays an active part. Tennis, golf, 
baseball, football—all sports of later life 
centre around a ball. 

Next comes the building stage, with 
blocks. A ten-cent box of dominoes is excel- 
lent material for building and for making 
tables, chairs, beds, and soldiers in a row. 

Then comes the imitative stage of toys. 
Every child, boy or girl, wants to do as 
father or mother does. A ten-cent sweeper 
and a ten-cent broom are always a joy to 
a child’s heart and enable the little one 
to actually help mother. 

The doll also plays an important part 
in children’s lives, for it answers the in- 
stinct for nurture which is inborn in chil- 
dren. Good serviceable dolls, not too many 
at once, are most useful. Children also 
need sets of dishes with which to learn to 
set table and to pretend to cook, and 
which they can also learn to wash and 
dry, again imitating mother. Imitating 
father, children can play with toys of 
construction, such as sets of stone blocks, 
and trains, automobiles, and other things 
that go. 

‘Toys are useless which are easily broken, 
such as expensive mechanical toys. These 
are generally more interesting to grown- 
ups than to children. ‘Huge hobby-horses, 
large dolls, and too many toys are useless 
also. Every little girl longs for a big 
doll, which is right and good; but for 
babies of two years or younger such toys 
are not only useless but lead to the bored 
child, who of all beings is the most pitiable 
—a child to whom nothing is new, nothing 
interesting! 

Through play with toys should be taught 
the care of toys. A child who is taught to 
pick up his toys and put them away in 
their proper places becomes neat and or- 


ing a jolly time. It must be lovely to be 
up there, far above the world, where the 
air is fresh and bracing, with no dust or 
noise, with nothing to trouble them. Then 
they can see very far—all over the sky, and 
the great world lying below them! If 
only they would stay a little longer in one 
place and let us get acquainted with them. 
But then, they do not know much about 
earth people, so they run away to some 
other part of the sky; that must be a part 
of their game. 

The little children do not seem to mind 
the change that comes to them so quickly. 
They look just as happy when they become 
old men or women, and the old people 
seem just as pleased to be little folks again. 
It is only once in a while you see a face 
that looks dissatisfied or cross up there, 
and it looks quite out of place among so 
many happy ones, just as a disagreeable 
person is out of place down here when 
everybody else is good-natured. But the 
faces never stay cross long; they are soon 
smiling once more. 

These white, billowy clouds that have 
the faces in them are called cumulous 
clouds. You see a great many of them, 
especially in the summer-time and in the 
autumn. ‘They do not bring rain unless 
they grow larger and larger and join to- 
gether till they make one great cloud that 
covers the sky. ‘Then the faces are all 
shut out. 

If you want to know whether it is going 
to rain and spoil your fun, choose one of 
these little floating white clouds and watch 
it closely for a long time—perhaps ten min- 
utes. If the cloud grows larger and 
blacker and joins itself to some other 
clouds till the heavens begin to look dark, 
you may be pretty sure it is going to rain. 
But if the little cloud you are watching 
seems to melt away into space and sep- 
arates into tiny parts till you can hardly 
see it, you may make up your mind it will 
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derly. Often children are careless with 
their toys, and, unless carefulness is in- 
stilled in them, they become wantonly 
destructive and have no respect for the 
property of others. If a little boy has a 
stuffed dog that barks and he is found in- 
vestigating the reason for the barking, he 
is not destructive so much as curious, and 
it must be remembered that through inves- 
tigation the great discoveries of the world 
have been made. A child with a mechan- 
ical mind will often take his toys apart, 
“to see how they are made.” But curi- 
osity is strong in all children; therefore 
before punishing a child for destroying a 
toy, be sure that he has been guilty of 
something more than pure thoughtless- 
ness. 

“Happy” and “contented’—these are the 
two words which describe the condition of 
children in the kindergarten and should 
describe the condition in the home too. 
Love accomplishes more than force. ‘The 
busy mother in the home can have just as 
happy. children as the kindergartner, but 
she must devote a part of every day to 
them conscientiously. 

It is of the highest importance to re- 
member that the desired results from child- 
training depend first upon the physical con- 
dition of the child, and secondly upon the 
time, thought, and care which you give to 
him. 

A dear old lady said to me once, after I 
had remarked with discouragement that all 
I seemed to accomplish in a day was to 
care for my baby’s needs: “My dear, you 
are doing a woman’s greatest work right 
now—the training of your child’s mind and 
morals. The time spent may show no im- 
mediate results, but you are laying the 
foundation for a character that will stand 
as a monument to your work and wisdom 
in years to come.” 


be fair. If you cannot be sure with one 
cloud, try another and another. It is great 
fun. 


Try this some day and then tell mother 
or father, or some friend, what the 
weather is going to be, and they will call 
you “weather-wise.” 


Not Too Many Toys, Please. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, N.Y 


XVI. « 
MRS. LENORE R. RANUS, 


Most children have too many toys; con- 
sequently they are not stirred to make toys 
for themselves, and their powers of in- 
vention are retarded. There are two classes 
of toys, useful and-useless. Those are 
useful which answer the needs of child- 
life. A ball is most useful because it is 
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The Reply to “In Flanders’ Fields.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I noticed you published John McCrae’s ‘In 


Flanders’ Fields’’ in a recent issue of the 
Register. A local man has written a very 
good reply. In case you might like to pub- 


lish it, I enclose a copy. 
Lewis SKAIFE. 
MonrTreau, Can. 


The Torch-Bearers. 
(With acknowledgments to John McCrae.) 


BRENTON A. MACNAB, 


In Flanders’ fields the bugles blow. 
There helmed our ranks; and, row on row, 
Our place is marked; the torch in hand 
To keep the faith whose flame he fanned, 
Who won his cross where poppies grow. 


We know our dead! What time ago 

We lived akin where maples blow! 

The cause they loved we love—we stand 
In Flanders’ fields. 


~ 
The quarrel—waxed fiercer—with the foe 
Goes on; we deal him blow for blow. 
Sing on, ye larks, who bravely fly; 
Your note recalls a purpose high. 
Sleep on, ye brave, where poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Pato Auto, CAt., 
September 12, 1918. 


One of the gentle and genial points of 
humor raised by “native sons” in this Gold- 
en State is that, while the Atlantic Coast 
is slowly but surely sinking, the Pacific 
Coast is steadily rising. I have pleasure in 
reporting that this part of the country is 
steadily rising, also, in its patriotic re- 
sponses to the calls for war service. All 
signs indicate that. Public feeling for the 
one only kind of peace possible (the kind 
stipulated by Gen. U. S. Grant at Appo- 
mattox) is now as strong here as in any 
part of the country. 

I was brought up to believe that Boston 
was a favorable soil for a great variety of 
fads and isms. And it is. But this Coast 
is not behind it. “Time and space do not 
permit,” etc., etc. But I will merely men- 
tion that a Los Angeles man has recently 
printed a pamphlet which sets forth his 
ideas of a true democracy. After demand- 
ing that the President, Senate, and Su- 
preme Court of the United States be abol- 
ished, he wishes a new Bible to be made, 
by popular vote, portions of the present 
volume to be retained or rejected, as that 
vote of the people shall decide. ‘“Up-to- 
date” chapters can be incorporated, ‘‘on 
petition of one hundred thousand persons.” 

wm 

The California State Board of Educa- 
tion is alive to its responsibilities. Learn- 
ing a lesson from Prussian methods, it has 
decreed that German folk-songs shall be 
banished from the school curriculum, as 
also all material which might be made to 
carry German sentiment. The Board’s 
measures are drastic but reasonable. It 
declares that it is “going to make a record 
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of one hundred per cent. Americanism in 
the public schools of the State.” 

Nearly every week brings to me some il- 
lustration of the way in which sectarian 
lines are being obliterated by this war. A 
few days ago I was standing beside the bed 
of a very sick man in the base hospital. I 
had visited the poor fellow several times. 
I had learned that he was a Roman Cath- 
olic, but my words were desired by him. 
On this particular day I became aware, as 
I stood there, that some person was be- 
hind me and probably heard all that I was 
saying. But I continued, and when I was 
ready to go I turned about and found that 
the listener was Father H—, one of our 
local Roman Catholic clergy. A sympa- 


thetic smile was on his friendly face; he | 


pressed my hand in a fraternal way, and 
then went closer to the sick man to give 
him the comforting counsels of his church, 
in what proved to be a last interview, for 
the man died that night. 
mH 
We are told that “one star differeth 
from another star in glory,’ but that re- 
fers to the glorious orbs of the heavens. 
In the case of the stars on our service- 
flags in this town, close to a large camp, 
all stars look alike and have an _ inter- 
changeable value. My brother-minister of 


the Episcopal church found on a recent | 


Saturday night that he needed two more 
stars to complete his list of men in the 
national service. He promptly telephoned 
me, I sent him two of my unused stars, and 
the next day the service-flag in his chancel 
held its full quota. 

When you place a camp of thirty thou- 
sand men within a mile of a town of six 
thousand population the khaki is certain to 
dominate or greatly influence the situation. 
That is what has resulted in the case of 
Palo Alto. Soldier-boys everywhere. And 
a wonderfully well-behaved lot of young 
men they are. After investigation it has 
been found that forty-four different lan- 
guages are spoken by these sturdy sun- 
browned, straight-backed young fellows. 
I see a good deal of them, not only in the 
camp and the base-hospital, but I always 
pick them up, one, two, and three at a time, 
on the highways, and give them a lift in 
my little old Chevrolet car. Many inter- 
esting talks result from such interviews. 
The other day I took in two of them and 
soon turned the conversation to religious 
and moral topics, remarking, as I always 
do, that I was a Unitarian minister. ‘That 
information subdued them slightly, but 
they rallied and soon talked readily, and I 
think frankly. One of them had been in 
the hospital, and, although he was a Ro- 
man Catholic, had attended several of the 
Sunday services in the chapel, thus listen- 
ing to several Protestant ministers, yet 
with entire readiness and sympathy. ‘The 
other lad said that he had been brought up 
a Methodist, and he had heard several 
preachers in Palo Alto and in the camp. 
His comment was, “They seemed to me a 
good deal alike and all pretty good.” His 
judgment was not far astray, in my opin- 
ion. The preaching and praying in all 
these Pacific Coast pulpits is coming to be 
more and more on the essentials of our 
Christian religion. 
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I attend Y. M. C. A. meetings and chap- 
lains’ meetings with considerable regular- 
ity. A month ago the senior chaplain 
asked me to read a paper at the next meet- 
ing, on some general religious or ethical 
topic. His purpose was to get the chap- 
lains‘away, for a little time, from the de- 
tails of their camp duties. I read to them 
a paper on “The Religious Elements in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Writings.” I 
took occasion at one point to interpolate 
that the eminent “Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table” was a devoted Unitarian. That 
was as far as I ventured in any denomina- 
tional propaganda. But it was worth while, 
when eight denominations were repre- 
sented among the very sympathetic listen- 
ers. 

The chaplains in this Camp Fremont— 
and doubtless in all our national camps— 
are somewhat troubled about a proposed 
change in their symbols of rank. It has 
been proposed at Washington headquarters 
that all chaplains shall wear their bronze 
or silver Latin crosses on their shoulder- 
straps instead of on their collars. This 
change makes the cross less easy to see, 
and also involves the removal of the man’s 
insignia of rank as an army officer, because 
there is not room for both these on one 
shoulder-strap; so, the bar or star which 
indicates a chaplain’s rank as captain or 
|major, for example, being absent, he lacks 
| that outward and visible sign of his rank 
which every officer finds extremely useful 
in exerting the influence and accomplish- 
ing the ends which he desires. I myself 
have been long enough inside the atmos- 
phere of the army to appreciate how nec- 
essary is the insistence upon rank and its 
consequent authority. I hope that this Fed- 
eral measure will be reconsidered and the 
chaplains given all the military support 
which they deserve. Their work is difficult 
and depends largely on themselves as 
Christian men. Yet much can be added to 
their influence and efficiency if they are 
given full outward semblance of their real 
position and power. 

wa 

A month ago I made a tour through the 
southern part of this bounteous State, a 
State where Nature has done so much for 
men that she has almost surfeited them 
and has led them to desire her to do every- 
thing. An agreeable journey it was, with 
no fear of rain, but with sunshine guaran- 
teed every day by the clerk of the weather. 
One of my pleasures was the getting into 
personal acquaintance with some of our 
ministers, such as Goodridge at Santa Bar- 
bara, Bard at San Diego, and Kirkpatrick 
at Redlands,—good men, and taking their 
part in the activities of their several com- 
munities. Mr. Bard fills an important place 
in the progressive life of his city. He is 
a man of strong practical administrative 
mind, and I loved him the more for the 
enemies he had made by his sturdy fight 
which shut out a pernicious nest of in- 
iquity just across the Mexican border, and 
near Camp Kearney, and doubtless saved 
many young soldiers to health and effi- 
ciency. 


Coast Conference was held a th 
tarian Headquarters, P 
2P 


- _ oe 


. 


A meeting of the directors ef the Pacific | * Oe 
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Francisco, August 16, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Prof. 
W. H. Carruth of Palo Alto; vice-presi- 
dents, Prof. E. A. Start of Seattle and 
Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara; 
treasurer, C. A. Murdock of San Fran- 
cisco; secretary, Rev. Bradley Gilman of 
Palo Alto; assistant secretaries, W. H. 
Gorham of Seattle and Rev. E. S. Hodgin 
of Los Angeles. The Unitarian church of 
Victoria, B.C., Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, 
minister, starts its new church year with 
a wise, persuasive little pamphlet on the 
purposes and work before it. Mr. Bowden 
says: “During the vacation I have visited 
most of the leading churches of the city. 
.I have worshipped by the book with An- 
glicans and Roman Catholics. 
shipped in stillness with Quakers. And in 
all I have found much to appreciate.” 

There are two or three important changes 
in our churches here on the Coast this 
autumn. Rev. W. D. Simonds has resigned 
from his Oakland parish and is to go—at 
once, I believe—to the church at Spokane, 
Wash. He is a strong man and an ef- 
fective preacher and the change is doubt- 
less a wise one, but we shall be sorry to 
lose him from “The Bay Churches.” Rev. 
Clarence Reed will preach in the Oak- 
land pulpit on the two last Sundays of 
September. Rev. Mr. Dutton began his 
new church year on the first Sunday of 
September, and the attractive calendar 
which he has issued shows a very long list 
of his men engaged in patriotic work. Rev. 
Mr. Speight of Berkeley has received leave 
of absence from his church and has gone 
to the chaplains’ training-camp at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mrs. Speight will preach in the 
Berkeley pulpit a part of the time during 
her husband’s absence, a very proper serv- 
ice for such an accomplished woman, espe- 
cially in this State, where women exercise 
the franchise and hold a larger and larger 
number of public offices. 


American Unitarian Association. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, September Io, at 2 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Aborn, Bates, Carr, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Hersey, Letchworth, Robert- 
son, Simons, Smith, Wheelwright, Wig- 
glesworth, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and 
Miss Lowell. 

In the absence of the treasurer, the as- 
sistant secretary presented the treasurer’s 
report for the first four months of the 
fiscal year, as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, May 1, 1918........+.+. - $16,879.11 
Tijyeipeslety} slg) eo eee ee eee er 1,185.71 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary E. Devlin of 
Wilton, N.H., to create the Mary 
Pe PAV PIE SENG Sioa ccisys osu sis se 2,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary E. Deviin of 
ilton, Ni H., to be added to First 
Church in Wilton Fund........ 1,000.00 
- Bequest of Mrs. Martin M. F. Litch- 
field of Fitchburg, Mass., additional 54.53 
Bequest of Arthur E. Whitney of 
Winchester, Mass., to create the 
_ Esther . Whitney Fund tatat a. 3,000.00 
_Archur E. Whitney of 
to create the 
bie Sebi + cine 3,000.00 


I have wor-. 
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Bequest of R. Stuart Chase of Haver- 
hill, Mass., added to Reserve Fund. 
Pei ten lh a An 


10.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth O. Bacon 
of Epping, N.H., additional added 
to Elizabeth O. Bacon Fund..... 5,127.29 
Bequest of William H. Swasey of 
Newburyport, Mass., additional... 12.50 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le Row of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Reserve 
suihh | = 5.) Pee 3.15 
Bequest of Emeline S. Robertson of 
Beverly, Mass., to create the Eme- 
line S. Robertson Fund.......... 1,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Permanent Fund :— 
Gift of Miss Elizabeth A. Cotton, 
HOOMUINIECEIVINES.. 0. 00s onces ci ~¢  1,;900;60 
Gift of Mrs. Helen E. Curtis, 
Marietta gums... . .scsieeeeee’s 100.00 
Gift of Miss Charlotte A. Hedge, 
Life, dict. SAP re 50.00 
Gift of S. H. Tingley, Providence, 
i) 5: Seon 5,000.00 
Gilt of Mrs. Mary E. Shaw, 
FAENDY pPRMMEMEEEG s -- oe c sce ccs cws 1,000.00 
Gift of Miss Adeline Willis, 
ip oe 200.00 
Gift of Mrs. Henry L. Chandler, 
Worcester Nass. ...-cccscsene 100.00 
Gift of Mrs. George C. Whiting, 
Leximptompe ass... oie cies 50.00 
Gift of Mrs. William Howell Reed, 
CAN 500.00 
Investments, received for reinvest- 
ment? i. ware EDs « o'dic aplewnrrnlate 59,503.78 
ha » ee 119.46 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans..........- 7,565.00 
Income of invested funds........... 41,967.36 
Smith Education Fund, income added 
tO PICHIA Mees. se ccc s eens 34.67 
Camp. Devens Fund............... 803.48 
Church Building Loan Fund interest 74.56 
Gain and loss in general investments, 
payment on item heretofore charged 
ieee A. 3 eer 186.30 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
BECOME EEG u.- oc nc ew cessive 348.35 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building, acesunts.......60-0.80e 14.39 
Reimbursed for advances on Travel- 
TE oh a es 40.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Preach- 
ing Mission account...........- 100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on general 
MissONATY WOLK...... sess eesee 56.96 
$152,086.60 
PAYMENTS. 
ores missionary purposes (societies, etc.). $19,880.10 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 7,793.36 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
BHA is. « sale a FRA Oe 4,736.42 
EmVestineatS. seutees crs see cet eccde 81,184.60 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased.. 764.30 
Publication Department...........++ 4,900.00 
War WOreamitell doses. «v0.0.0 rie se 303.41 
Camp DevensyPand.........0.cese 6,506.62 
Expenses of Unitarian Building...... 2,150.66 
Investment Church Building Loan 
Pai aOaTOUM mais +. «0.0.90 90 be 15,300.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries .10 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
PCVSIONIRO TET E AEE... osc ce ceee 5,900.00 
Bequest of Henry P. Koch, payment 
of Louisiana state inheritance tax. 250.00 
Cashvon hand’ Septet, 1018........2.20 2,417.03 


$152,086.60 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee, the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To ratify and confirm the disposition and 
sale of the real estate on the south side of Girard 
Ayenue, Philadelphia, Pa., known and numbered as 
1418-1420 Girard Avenue, running through to Cam- 
bridge Street, being the Girard Avenue Church prop- 
erty so-called, to the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa., as negotiated and agreed on the 
3oth day of August, 1918, by Raymond M. Parker, 
acting for the American Unitarian Association; and 
that the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized to execute a deed of said premises in the 
name of the American Unitarian Association, to affix 
the corporate seal thereto, to acknowledge and deliver 
same in its behalf. 

Voted, ‘That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 


and hereby is authorized to borrow for a period not 


to exceed sixty days, on the account of the American 
Unitarian Association, a sum not exceeding $10,000, and 


| to execute a note of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion for same. 
’ 


pb 


Voted, To sell the one undivided half-interest of the 
American Unitarian Association in all the real estate 
devised to it under the will of H. A. Willis, late of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and that the president, Samuel A. 
Eliot, the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, and the 
secretary, Louis C. Cornish, or any two of them, be 
and hereby are authorized to execute, acknowledge, 
affix the corporate seal to, and deliver the deeds of the 
several parcels of said real estate when sold. 

Voted, That Charles E. Ware be authorized to ne- 
gotiate and execute a lease in behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association of its one undivided half-interest 
in real estate on Pritchard Street, Fitchburg, devised 
to the American Unitarian Association by H. A. Willis 
of said Fitchburg, deceased. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Wil- 
liams, to advance a sum not to exceed $3,000 from the 
Reserve Fund to the Camp Devens Fund; and it was 
also 

Voted, That no further payments be made for work 
on the church building at Ayer, except they be first 
approved by the president and the treasurer of the 
Association, 


The records of the meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee of June 11, 1918, and 
July to, 1918, were ratified and approved, 
as follows :— 


Voted, To accept with regret the resignation of Miss 
Flora L. Close as treasurer’s clerk, and to authorize 
the treasurer to engage a treasurer’s clerk at a salary 
not to exceed $1,200 per annum. 

Voted, To authorize the sale to the town of San- 
ford, Me., of the corner of the lot at Winter and Main 
Streets in said town in order that the corner may be 
rounded for the convenience of traffic; and that the 
treasurer be authorized, upon the report and approval 
of Field Secretary Nobbs, to execute a deed or any 
other instrument that may be necessary. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Wil- 
liams, to execute the discharge of the mortgage on the 
church property at Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Voted, To transfer the sum of $2,000 from the 
Reserve Fund to the Camp Devens Fund, for such pur- 
poses as may be needed in connection with this Fund. 

Voted, That at the discretion of the secretary a sum 
not to exceed $200 shall be given as a Perkins Fellow- 
ship to Mr. Nobuo Nishiwaki upon the recommendation 
of Dr. MacCauley and Prof. Christie, and in order 
that he may pursue a course of study at Meadville. 

Voted, That a Perkins Fellowship of $200 be given 
to Mr. Satyananda Roy, a student of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Voted, To appropriate $1,800 from the Reserve Fund 
to the Church Investment Fund, and to appropriate 
the same amount from the Church Investment Fund, 
for the purchase of the Holland Unitarian Church 
property by payment of the Church Building Loan 
Fund mortgage, and same to be paid upon the receipt 
of satisfaction of the mortgages and a deed of the 
premises. 

Voted, ‘That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and 
the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are 
authorized, at their discretion, to execute in behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association a lease with F. J. 
Knott of the real estate owned by said Association in 
Butte, Mont. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are au- 
thorized, in the name of and on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to sell the real estate at 
Brant Point, Nantucket, devised to said Association by 
the late Mary S. Curtis of Brookline, and to execute, 
acknowledge, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver 
a deed thereof to the purchaser. 

Voted, To make appropriation or transfer from the 
Reserve Fund to all the funds, whether held for special 
or general purposes, which are not accumulating and 
the amounts of which are fixed, so that the total of 
each such fund shall be a multiple of $10. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
authorized to make an investment of $1,500 in the 
real estate No. 102 Hancock Street, Malden, Mass., 
by a payment of the mortgage of that amount now 
upon the premises. 

Voted, To authorize the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
to appoint a special commission to consider and report 
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on the possible closer co-ordination of our denomina- 
tional organizations and societies. 


The assistant secretary reported for the 
treasurer upon sundry bequests made to 
the Association since the last meeting of 
the board. 

Upon the recommendations of the pub- 
lication committee, the following votes 
were adopted :— 


Voted, To issue ‘‘Unifying a Year’s Work in the 
Opening Exercises of the Church School,’’ by Clara 
Bancroft Beatley, as a leaflet in the Religious Edu- 


cation Department, 2,000 copies to be printed from 


type. 

Voted, That the publication of new pamphlets in 
the various series of free tracts be confined during 
the present fiscal year exclusively to War Work Coun- 
cil bulletins, bulletins in the Religious Education 
Series, and pamphlets and leaflets in the Church Ef- 
ficiency Series. 

Voted, To authorize the extension of the Church 
Efficiency Series, as outlined by the committee. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘“The Effec- 
tive Organization of our Churches,’ by Arthur E- 
Morgan, as a pamphlet in the Church Efficiency Series. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to make 
such adjustments in the publishing of the Beacon and 
Word and Work as may be required to conform with 
government regulations. 


The committee on comity and fellowship 
presented its report, and upon its recom- 
mendation the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Whereas, union services were successfully conducted 
in more than seventy of our churches last winter; and 

Whereas, it is obvious that all churches should 
again set an example of economy in the use of men 
and money and do what they can to promote a com- 
munity spirit and to unite all minds and hearts in 
the great purposes of the hour,— 

Voted, 'To request the secretary to prepare and send 
out to the churches, in the name of the board, a letter 
recommending that the Unitarian churches, wherever 
situated, invite such neighboring churches as may be 
disposed to combine their services of public worship, 
to join during the coming winter with the Unitarian 
church in common worship and in the endeavor to 
foster unity, sympathy, and co-operation among Chris- 
tians of different names and traditions. 

Voted, To further request the secretary to prepare 
and send out to the churches a letter setting forth 
explicitly the relations of the Unitarians with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and other organizations 
participating in the endeavor to raise next November 
$170,500,000, and expressing the earnest hope of the 
board that Unitarians will everywhere generously and 
magnanimously co-operate this endeavor, making 
their contributions through their local churches, to be 
added to the quota of the city or town. 


in 


Upon the motion of Mr. Letchworth, it 
was 

Voted, That a special committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to report at the next meet- 
ing of the board upon the attitude of the Y. W. C, A. 
toward the Unitarians. 


The committee on recruiting the minis- 
try submitted its report, and an account of 
its undertakings and plans. 

The president reported on the proposed 
journeys of the officers of the Association, 
and made suggestions for the appointment 
of lecturers on the Billings Foundation. 

The board discussed the plan for meet- 
ing the need for preachers by the use of 
laymen, and the secretary was requested to 
prepare a list of available lay speakers 
and a list of sermons available for use at 
lay services. 

A resolution from the Missionary Con- 
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ference of Lancashire, England, was re- 
ceived and ordered to be spread upon the 
record :— : 


“INDEPENDENCE Day, 1918, 


Dear Friend and Brother :— 

In meeting assembled this day, the following 
resolution was passed with hearty acclama- 
tion on the motion of the chairman seconded 
by the Rey. H. McLachlan, Warden of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College. We were 
instructed to forward a copy to you:— 


‘The Members of the Missionary Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Ministers and friends at 
their 58th Annual Meeting on Independence 
Day, 1918, in Manchester, send fraternal 
greetings to their brethren and co-religionists 
in the United States. They recall the fact 
that Dr. Richard Price, Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
with other leading ministers and laymen in 
their churches warmly sympathized with the 
American cause in their struggle for political 
liberty in the 18th century. They trust that 
the fellowship in of Britain and 
America for the maintenance of international 
morality and the freedom of nations will 
cement the ties of friendship between the 
two peoples and lay the foundations of a 
secure world-peace.’ 


arms 


(Signed on behalf of the Conference.) 
Water H. Buyers, Chairman. 
Water Tuomas Busurop, Secretary.” 


Upon the recommendation of the assist- 
ant secretary, it was 


Voted, To authorize the assistant secretary to equip 
with Champion Metal Weather Strips, at a cost not to 
exceed $200, such windows in the building as may be 
necessary to conserve coal. 

Voted, To authorize the assistant secretary to have 
glass panels substituted for the wooden panels in the 
front door of the Unitarian Building. 


The directors authorized the expression 
of their earnest good wishes to Rev. Eu- 
gene Melnotte Grant of Wilton, N.H., on 
the occasion of his fiftieth ordination an- 
niversary, as follows :— 


The directors of the American Unitarian Association 
have learned with deep interest that the members of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society of Wilton, 
N.H., will celebrate on Wednesday evening, September 
11, 1918, the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of the Rev. Eugene Melnotte Grant, for the past seven 
years their beloved minister. The directors of the Asso- 
ciation desire to place upon record their very earnest 
good wishes for Mr. Grant, their hope that he may 
long continue his able ministry, and their hearty con- 
gratulations upon his half-century of unselfish and ef- 
fective work for the betterment of human life, and 
his devoted interpretation of the highest religious faith. 


The meeting adjourned at 5 P.M. 


Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Rey. George Dana Sanders. 


Born sixty-six years ago in Patten, Me., 
Mr. Sanders was educated at Colby Col- 
lege (1882) and Newton Theological Semi- 
nary (1885). He was minister of the 
Chapel Street Baptist Church of Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; then, after an interval during 
which he served as chaplain of the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment in Cuba during 
the Spanish War and did valuable service 
not only with the soldiers but for the civil- 
ian population of Havana, he became min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Water- 


ville, Me., and later of the Unitarian 
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church in Houlton, Me., where he died on 
September 9. He was buried September 
Il, in Evergreen Cemetery, mourned by 
church, town, and all who ever came to 
know him. Mr. Sanders was a business 
man until somewhat advanced in life, 
when ‘he dropped all other plans in order 
that he might give himself to training for 
the work of the ministry. He became a 
good student, an omnivorous reader of the 
best in literature, and a courageous 
thinker. He had a deep reverence for 
Phillips Brooks and was much influenced 
by his large catholicity. He would take 
much pains to go and hear any speaker 
whom he believed to have a real message, 
which was indicative of the serious way in 
which he regarded his work as a minister. 

The work of sermon preparation was to 
him a high pleasure, and it was no less a 
work conscientiously done. He came to 
his congregations with something worth 
hearing. Whoever listened noted the ab- 
solutely independent thought based upon 
wide reading of books and life; and the 
fine discrimination in choice of words fit- 
ted into balanced sentences. He was in 
truth a “workman needing, not to be 
ashamed,” a preacher of rare quality. His 
inner life was for some years one of strug- 
gle. This was inevitable. For thirty years 
he had been busy with other things, and 
when his career as student began he sim- 
ply had to see how the opinions he had 
formed fitted into the facts of this new 
world of thought. It was not possible for 
him to be a docile conformist in the minis- 
try of the church of his youth, yet ties of 
love kept him there for long. The time 
came, however, when he saw that his con- 
victions were leading him into a new 
fellowship. Very seriously he obeyed, and 
became a Unitarian minister. It is good to 
be able to say that years before he ceased 
his work he found that the way of duty was 
also the way of happiness. Mr. Sanders’s 
life thus passed from its season of spiritual 
stress into calmer and happier days. He 
had found his spiritual home. He was 
blessed, too, with the companionship of a 
wife who walked the ways of life and of 
thought with him in true sympathy of 
spirit. She shared in his efforts to find 
truth, she did not flinch at its commands; 
and he found in her society his highest 
happiness. He was a man so rare that 
while the strong-minded people of his con- 
gregation looked up to him as a master in 
the great things of life, the boys took him 
to their hearts as a chum. There was kind 
humor which made him a valued companion 
with all ages and classes. He could and 
did talk to men without any deference to 
wealth or position, in such fashion that 
few would have dared or could have done 
without incurring deep enmity. He would 
smite wrong fiercely, and the one smitten 
seldom failed to note underneath the con- 
scientious love which prompted him. 
Some of us, remembering the rarity of his 
qualities and the wealth with which his 
mind was stored, have always felt that 
only some limitations of health kept him 
from wide recognition. Most of all, we 
shall miss the generously appreciative friend 
whose words always made us feel that we 
wished we could measure up to his esti- 
mates of us. if gO ae 

We buried him in the bosom of a pleas- 
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ant hillside while the afternoon sun was 
shining, amid a wealth of flowers. His 
afternoon had its sunshine. He had his 
pains, and then came what seemed like re- 
turned health and hopes. While he still 
felt the cheer, and was warmed by home 
love and wealth of friendship, he went to 
sleep. The good earth opened to receive 
his body, and he has gone to the home of 
the soul. Ss. B.N. 


The Camp Fund, Though Full, 
Still Grows. 
THEIR UNSEEN FRIENDS. 
FREDERIC A. WHITING. 
Who will send the Register 
To our men before they go?— 
The Register to warm their hearts— 
To stir their souls—and so 
To give a hand-clasp, close and warm, 
That all our men may know 
That unseen friends—true, unknown friends— 
Thus greet them ere they go! 
Dear unknown friends, men brave and true, 
The Register links us to you! 
Our messenger, skies dark or fair, 
While Here, brave men, or “‘Over There’’! ’ 

It fits in perfectly, this poem by that 
loyal Unitarian and one of the best friends 
of the Register in the world. Mr. Whiting 
sent with it his contribution, for that is 
the kind of poet he is. Both check and 
verse came on the day we saw the one 
hundred and forty-eighth subscription paid. 
(That raises another question.) 

The office unites with one glad and grate- 
ful word at the completion of an enterprise 
which has been much in their hearts. The 
question now is, Shall it stop here? 

The fact will be noted, we have received 
thus far $355, or $59 more than the $296 
asked for in the beginning. (But not more 
than we can use!) Of this sum, $16 is des- 
ignated for special purposes, as will be 
seen further on. 

For camps, in the regular fund, $43 is in 
hand. We have already received word 
from West Point Military Academy, and 
from Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa. They 
want the Register. The other camps to 
which we have written, asking them con- 
ditionally if they would care for the Reg- 
ister, we hope to hear from this week. We 
think it likely that about sixty more copies 
can be used. We want to be understood 
as in no sense urging this added number 
upon our generous friends. They have 
already done wonderfully well. But the 
past week brought so much money that 
we do not want to cut short the pleasure 
of anybody in serving our noble soldiers. 
That is especially true, isn’t it, since the 
recent registration of thirteen million more 
men? 

But let the acknowledgments speak for 
themselves :— 


Previously acknowledged..............0000- $259.00 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Westwood, Mass...... 10.00 
Cheerful Letter Committee of Channing ra 
ance PUNE WtON, | Wags is6 hile sie ne es 2.00 
Miss Maria J. Bacon, Cambridge, Mass. 2.00 
Miss Delia M. Chace, Portsmouth, R.I. aa 2.00 
Mrs. H. F. Vickery, Ipswich, Mass.......... 10.00 
Church Committee of Needham, Mass., First 
OUT CMMs eter ten Me lsials diese cide vs 3s o9%s eereo a's 2.00 
Miss Stella C. Webster, Portsmouth, N.H.... 4.00 
Me Pa aa Ogilvie Comstock, Brookline, 
Ab > of SRE he eee eee oe 2.00 
Mick Elizabeth W. Brown, Providence, R.I.... 2.00 
rs. W. Couch, Cromwell, TS rates. RE 2.00 
Mr. a Mrs. Frederic A. Whiting, Ogunquit, é 
RMT se vce coccs ant es seme 00 
eg ‘Blizaberh Lit Tappan, Boston, Mass.... 10.00 
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Mrs. George H. Thacher, Greenfield, Mass.... 
Miss A. A. Richards, Brookline, Mass....... 4.00 
All Souls Alliance, Roxbury, Mass.........- 2.00 
Mr. Alfred Bunker, Roxbury, Mass......... 2.00 
Mr. Frederick Ludlam, Taunton, Mass...... 2.00 
Mrs. Lewis Williams, Taunton, Massse 2.00 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Taunton, Maseve: See 2.00 
Miss Sarah B. Williams, Taunton, Mass). «ei 2.00 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, Taunton, Mass 2.00 
Dr. A. R. Crandall, Taunton, Mass......... 2.00 
Mr. Nathan Newbury, Taunton, Mass...... 2.00 
Mr. Edwin Tetlow, Taunton, Mass......... 2.00 
Mrs. E. G. Taggart, Harrisburg, Pa......... 2.00 
Miss Fannie C. Damon, Ashby, Mass........ 2.00 
Mr. Walter H. Clarke, Schenectady, N.Y..... 2.00 
The Misses King, Boston, Mass...........-++ 10.00 
Received to September 17.....-sseeeees $355.00 


In completing the nineteen files of the 
one hundred and forty-eight camp reading- 
rooms, the following distribution is made :— 

Seven copies go to Camp Kearny, Cal. 
as provided by the subscriptions of Mrs. 
George T. Rice (five copies), Cheerful Let- 
ter Committee of Channing Alliance, New- 
ton, Mass. (one copy), and Miss Maria J. 
Bacon (one copy). 

Camp Dix receives twelve copies, pro- 
vided by the subscriptions of Miss Delia 
M. Chace (one copy), the Church Commit- 
tee of Needham First Church (one copy), 
Miss Stella C. Webster (two copies), Mrs. 
William Ogilvie Comstock (one copy), 
Miss Elizabeth W. Brown (one copy), Mrs. 
W. P. Couch (one copy), Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic A. Whiting (three copies), Mrs. 
George H. Thacher (one copy), and All 
Souls Alliance, Roxbury, Mass. (one 
copy). 

Here the entire number of camps which 
answered the invitation of the Register— 
one hundred and forty-eight reading-rooms 
—have been provided for. 

A second invitation has been sent out to 
those camps which failed to reply to our 
firstoffer. Also,severaladditionalcampsand 
military centres have been asked to receive 
the Register. To these will be sent, unless 
the contributors request us to do otherwise, 
the copies of those whose subscriptions 
were received after the foregoing list ‘of 
camps was supplied. 

The subscription of Mrs. H. F. Vickery 
(five copies) will be sent,—one copy to the 
Y. M. C. A. of Clemson College, Clemson 
College, S.C.; one copy to Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Tex.; and the remaining three 
copies will be sent to the camps. 

The subscription of Mr. Alfred Bunker 
(one copy) will be sent to the Naval Re- 
serve Headquarters, Nantucket, Mass., as 
requested. 

The subscription of Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Tappan (five copies) will be sent to a navy 
station, agreeable to her request. 

It is mighty interesting to anticipate 
what the future has in store for the 
soldiers ! 


“They Know as They Are Known.” 


In these days of distress, calamity, and 
tragedy, we think we are steeled to receive 
almost any word concerning those near and 
dear to us, and yet, when the members of 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., learned of the death, by aéroplane 
accident in France, of Lieut. Joseph John 
Mason, son of Rev. Dr. L. Walter Mason, 
pastor of that church, we found it hard to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact. We could 
not help but ask why a youth so full of 
promise, so noble in character, and of so 


re 


much worth, not only to his family, but 
to all who knew him, should be snatched 
away from this life, so far from home and 
friends, 

The sad news came, too, just a day or 
two before the day set for the wedding 
of his sister Eugenia, to whom Joseph 
was as dear as life itself. The devotion 
to each other of this wonderful brother 
and sister was almost lover-like, and was 
a joy and delight to all who knew them. 
His death was a crushing blow to Eugenia; 
but, with a courage born of and nurtured 
by superior training, she took up the broken 
thread of: life, and, after simplifying her 
plans, she became the bride of Thomas W. 
Kennedy on Saturday, August 3. 

The following Sunday, August 4, me- 
morial services for Lieut. Mason were held 
in the church, at which the pastor’s entire 
family were present, including the bride 
and her husband, the two remaining broth- 
ers, Charles W. Mason of the Chemical 
Engineers’ Gas Division at Camp Hum- 
phreys, and Lieut. Shirley L. Mason of 
the Aviation Service, the young sister, 
Elizabeth, and Joseph’s fiancée, Miss Dor- 
othy Swetland of Montclair, N.J. In a 
letter from France Joseph had said, “I 
will give my life gladly, if necessary,” so 
we were able to say, “Thy will be done”; 
but when, just five weeks later, to a day, 
word came to us that Eugenia Mason 
Kennedy had been killed in an automobile 
accident, we were absolutely stunned. 

To help comfort her stricken mother 
and father, Eugenia and her husband ce- 
ferred their wedding trip about a week 
and then started on an automobile honey- 
moon through the East. They passed four 
radiantly happy weeks visiting spots fami!l- 
iar to Eugenia in her early childhood, and 
among friends of later girlhood, and were 
about to settle in Flushing, L.I., where Mr. 
Kennedy was to take up his war work. 

Saturday evening, September 7, they 
were returning from a visit to friends, 
when their machine was struck, near Kear- 
ney, N.J., by the Erie express, and Eugenia 
was instantly killed and Mr. Kennedy so 
terribly injured that it will be weeks be- 
fore he can be brought to Pittsburgh. 

Again the stricken brothers were allowed 
short furloughs, and funeral services for 
the beautiful bride of five weeks were he! 
in the church, Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 11. Several pews in the centre of 
the church were reserved for the Vassar 
Alumne, Eugenia having graduated from 
Vassar with high honors just one year ago, 
and being-a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The service was conducted by Rey. Dr. 
F. C. Southworth of Meadville, who has 
known Eugenia for many years. The 
theme of his remarks was: “It is not the 
length of years that counts, but the quality 
of life.’ Truly the quality of Eugenia 
Mason Kennedy’s life was of the very 
highest, and by her beautiful personality 
and her radiant happy spirit she brought to 
ali with whom she came in contact a sense 
of peace and comfort and happy sunshine. 
At the outbreak of the war she said she 
wished she was a boy that she might join 
her brothers in their patriotic work; but, 
nothing daunted, she gladly turned to the 
work which needed her here. The glowing 
tribute paid her by Mrs. Clarence Renshaw, 
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county chairman of the Woman’s Liberty 
Loan Committee, for whom Eugenia acted 
as secretary during the third drive, proved 
that she was as loyal and brave and patri- 
otic a soldier in civil life as have been her 
three brave soldier brothers in army life. 

Another beautiful life has come to an 
untimely close, and the hearts of all who 
know Rev. Dr. Mason’s family are deeply 
touched. There is comfort in the thought 
that this charming brother and sister, so 
dear to each other in life, were not long 
separated; and that together they have 
gone to be the guests of God. 


“From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the: smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries are shown; 
Their doubts and fears are over 
For they know as they are known. 
For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array, 
As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away. 
Sweet hours of peaceful waiting 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God.” 


Mrs. ‘T. C. Crirorp. 


PirtspurcH, Pa, 


Daily Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


The Blessings of Common Things. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Sunday. 


Trust in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy—az Tim. vi. 17. 


The best things are nearest,—breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at 
your feet, duties at your hand, the path 
of God just before you. Then do not grasp 
at the stars, but do life’s plain, common 
work as it comes, certain that daily duties 
and daily bread are of the sweetest things 
of life-—John J. Gibson. 


Monday. 


God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts. 
—2 Cor. iv. 6. 


The deepest truth that life can bring 

Is written on each common thing. 

We find the lore we all must learn 

With the friend we love, the bread we earn. 

Concealed, revealed in old and new, 

The God doth evermore shine through. 
—Mary Russell Mills. 


Tuesday. 


Thou shalt rejoice in every good thing 
which the Lord thy God hath given unto 
thee—Deut. xxvi. 11. 


Have you never met humble men and 
women who read little, who knew little, 
yet who had a certain fascination as of 
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fineness lurking about them? Know them, 


and you will be apt to find them persons 
who have put so much thought and honesty 
and conscientious trying into their common 
work,—it may be sweeping rooms, or plan- 
ing boards, or painting walls,—have put 
their ideals so long, so constantly, so lov- 
ingly, into that common work of theirs, 
that finally these qualities have come to 
permeate not their work only, but their 
being, till they are fine-fibred through and 
through; even if, on the outside, rough 
bark still may cling—William C. Gannett. 


The week-day side of our life has a 
great deal more to do with our spiritual 
life, with the building of our character, 
with our growth in grace, than many of 
us think. Some people seem to imagine 
that there is no moral or spiritual quality 
whatever in life’s common task-work. On 
the other hand, no day can be made beau- 
tiful whose secular side is not as full and 
complete as its religious side.—J. R. 
Miller. 


Wednesday. 


Stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God.... Dost thou know the 
balancings of the clouds, the wondrous 
works of him which is perfect in knowl- 
edge?—Job axxxvit. 14, 16. 


ComMoNn THINGS. 


Am I but a weed? Ah, well, 

Amid the swaying grasses 

Still I perchance may tell, 

To whomsoever passes, 

My lilt of silent song,— 

A color-song of pinks 

And rose-tints that belong 

To Nature’s chain, whose links 

Bind fast each heart that sings 

Of joy and loveliness in Common Things. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


" Thursday. 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice. 
—Ps. xcvit. I. 


Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things,— 

Gleam of wave, and tint of sky,— 
Heavenly blossomings. 

To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear; 

Budding through the bloom of earth, 
Heaven is always near. 

—Lucy Larcom. 


Friday. 
And all things are of God—2 Cor. v. 18. 
My Ricues. 


Mine is the gold of sunset, 
The glory of the dawn, 

The splendid star that shines afar, 
The dew-bejewelled lawn. 


Mine are the pearls and opals 
That fall from wayside spring, 

The silvery notes from thrushes’ throats 
Through woodland aisles that ring, 


Mine is the rare embroidery 
Of lichen on the wall, 

The airy grace of fair fern-lace, 
Meet for a prince’s hall. 


Softer than Persian carpet 
The moss beneath my feet 
In dewy dells, where floral bells 
Toll out their perfume sweet. 
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Banks cannot hold my treasure; 
It needs no lock nor key; 
None ’neath the sky so rich as I, 
Who hold the world in fee. 
S —Emily Tolman. 
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Saturday. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above.—Jas. i. 17. 


Common Gir'ts. 


For common gifts we bless thee, Lord— 
The hearing ear, the eye to see, 
Beauty forever round us poured 
In sweet and varied ministry. 


We bless thee for the wholesome air, 

For showers that fall and suns that warm, 
For darkness, and the truce to care 

Sleep brings with many a soothing charm. 


For gentle courtesies of life, 
For dear communion, friend with friend, 
Those hours with sacred meaning rife 
When love looks to no earthly end. 


We yield the praise for sovereign power 
That steadies us o’er gulfs of pain; 

Shall we forget thee in the hour 

_ That leads us back to strength again? 


Let not our gratitude delay 
Till good withheld constrains the prayer, 
Give clearer vision, that we may 
Hold common blessings as if rare. 
—Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


Death of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones died at Tower 
Hill, Wis., Thursday, September 12, from 
shock following an operation. He was 
seventy-five years old. The Register will 
publish in a forthcoming issue an appre- 
ciation of his life and work. 


YoPiRecUiGala-Day: 


Miss Ellen Perkins of Hudson, Mass., is 
the winner of the contest for a design for 
Gala Day, the coming event of the Boston 
Federation, Y. P. R. U., which takes place 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, October 
19. Miss Perkins attends the Hudson 
church and has been a Boston art student 
for several years. Her sketch is contained 
in a eircle and shows an artistic figure in 
gala costume against a striking black back- 
ground. 

Gala Day promises to be a huge success 
both in attendance and attractions. Its 


*| committees are working hard to make this 


a big bright spot in these days of grim 
strife. Gala Day is unique, in that it feat- 
ures a distinct attraction each hour from 
one until eleven, interspersing these with 
novel vaudeville numbers. 

In the afternoon, the largest gathering of 
Unitarian Sunday-school children yet held 
is expected, while the programme should 
also attract a large sprinkling of the older 
folk. At two, the much-heralded Mardi 
Gras March will be held, led by Mother 
Goose, the fiddlers three, clowns, etc. The 
event is open to any Unitarian Sunday- 
school pupil. Prizes will be awarded for 


the prettiest and funniest costumes, as well 
ry <P 


+ Rev. Sydney 
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as for the best costume of historical or 
fictitious character. A special award will 
be made to the youngest child to march in 
costume. 

At three, a celebrated magician will en- 
tertain, while at four, a clever fairy play, 
“The Three Bears,” from the pen of Miss 
Mary F. Gill of Milton, Mass., will be pre- 
sented. For the hours of five, eight, nine, 
and ten, special events of an unusual nature 
are in preparation. Not the least of these 
is a dance cycle by the Barnard Memorial 
dancers of May Day fame. 

The Gala Café will be open at one and 
six, to serve an appetizing menu, while a 
group of young ladies will have toothsome 
war-time candies on sale through the day. 
General dancing starts at seven. All 
through the affair, clowns, fortune-tellers, 


and others in costume will lend a gala’ 


aspect. 

Yellow and white are the colors for Gala 
Day, and all who can are asked to con 
tribute to the ensemble. All of the enter- 
tainment features, except the dancing, are 
included in the 25-cent admission. ‘Tickets 
may be secured at the door, or at 25 Bea- 
con Street. Several communities at a dis- 
tance are planning auto parties, and the at- 
tention of others is called to this means of 
enjoying Gala Day. 

The Gala Day directors are: J. Harry 
Hooper, chairman Gala Day; Miss Minnie 
Packard, director Gala Café; Miss Anna 
M. Hooke, Director Mardi Gras March; 
Arthur G, White, director of arrangements ; 
Miss Helen G. Pepper, director of refresh- 
ments; Henry B. Burkland, director of tal- 
ent and features. 


Throughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Thomas W. Illman, holding fellow- 
ship in the Universalist Church, has ap- 
plied for admission to the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Walter Reed Hunt, George W. 
Smith, Frank A. Gilmore, Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Middle States. : 


Mr. William H. Seed, student of the 
Meadville Theological School, has applied 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. | . 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in apes. chosen foster homes. ‘ 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 

homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. Aaa 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. . 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PREsIENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


‘Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 


Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
_L. Pickman, T, Russel] A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. _ 
- PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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for admission to the Unitarian fellowship. 
Mr. Seed is of English descent. Walter 
Reed Hunt, George W. Smith, Frank A. 
Gilmore, Fellowship Committee of the Mid- 
dle States. 


Parish News Letters. 


New Organ and Building Additions. 


Weston, MaAss.—First Parish, Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins: The services of this church 
have been maintained through the sum- 
mer. Mr. Perkins took his vacation in 
August, and the pulpit was occupied dur- 
ing his absence by Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
Rev. C. F. Potter, Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
Rev. George Gilmour, and Rev. Louis C. 


Cornish. Mr. Perkins as chairman of the 
Weston Red Cross and the Waltham 
Home Service finds his time well occu- 
pied. Nevertheless, in July he took charge 


of the Red Cross cottage on Boston Com- 
mon. ‘The members of his church are vig- 
orous workers, and eager to show them- 
selves worthy of the young men who have 
gone forth to the war. The new organ, 
the gift of Mrs. F. H. Hastings, in mem- 
ory of her husband, Francis H. Hastings, 
the well-known organ builder, and a de- 
voted attendant at this church, has been 
finished, together with the transept in 
which it stands, and a new minister’s room. 
The building additions are the gift of Hor- 
ace 5. Sears, as a memorial to William 
Herbert Coburn, long a faithful member 
of this church. The two gifts have en- 
riched the church both materially and 
spiritually. The Roll of Honor follows: 
Oscar C. Briggs, Everett A. Brotchie, Har- 
old W. Coburn, Robert M. Driver, Jane 
Winsor Gale, Harry W. Hersum, Harold 
Jacobsen, Frederick S$. Kenney, Horace %. 
Kenney, Karl E. Kenney, William O. Ken- 
ney, Winthrop W. Kenney, Clifford E. 
Lovewell, Charles FE. Mead, Richard Mead, 
G. Merrill Palmer, Francis Pooler, J. 
Rider Powell, Pickering Stone, Gardner 
Tucker, Reginald D. Thomas, F. Van 
Niiys, J. Sumner Viles, Alexander Winsor, 
Philip Winsor, Robert Winsor, Jr. 


“A Church for the Whole Man.” 


Wottaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Carl G. Horst: At the head 
of the first number of the Dial for 1918-19 
(the church calendar, issued weekly and 
now in its seventeenth volume) appeared 
the following quotation from ‘Theodore 
Parker: “Let us have a church for the 
whole man: truth for the mind; good 
works for the hands; love for the heart; 
and for the soul that aspiring after perfec- 
tion, that unfaltering faith in God, which 
like lightning in the clouds shines brightest 
when elsewhere it is most dark.” The 
Honor Roll of the church bears the follow- 
ing names: Donald Earl Ballou, Francis 
Herbert Bishop, Roy Brackett, Kenneth 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


| care of child. 
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Richmond Briggs, Ralph Stanwood Briggs, 
Sylvester Brown, Leon Danforth Browne, 
Wesley Irving Browne, Clarence Reginald 
Fenton Cath, Horace George Cath, Harold 
William .Chapman, Lester Chapman, Wil- 
lard Samuel Chapman, Sidney Claflin, Ed- 
ward P. Craig, Harold M. Gore, Raymond 
Hall, W. M. Harmon, B. Morris Hooper, 
Elden Loring Howe, Howard Johnson, 
Walter Hauser Lacey, Arvin Page, Ed- 
ward Horton Page, Arvin Eliot Payson, A. 
Hardy Payson, Fred G. Rollins, Lester 
Rollins, Gordon Rowe, Russell Sanborn, 
Reginald Sprague, Jonathan Story, Col. W. 
E. Sweetser, Lucien H. Thayer, Charles 
Thompson, Ralph Washburn Weston, Ray 
Faunce Weston, William Ellis Weston, 
Winslow Bradford Weston. 


WANTED. —A refined person to assist in cooking and 
No heavy work. Write or phone Mrs. 
RicweEy, House D, Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. 


i" 
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Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods. Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11, The church 
is open daily from g¢ to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, September 22. Subject, “ Dwelling-place 
of God.” Church service at 11 A.M. : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and 
Second Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Dr. Howard N. 
Brown will preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
apreings at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

er 6. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School, 9.30 AM. Kindergarten and 
Primary classes at rr A.M. Church service at 1r A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, “The Removal of the 
Unfit.” All seats are free and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to the public. 
Street. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.m. Church reopens September 29. 


Take Chestnut Hill car to Jersey 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Ts there no way of stopping these cy- 
clones?” inquired the visitor from the East. 
“No,” replied the native, “we find the best 
way is to go right along with them.” 


“How’s your motor car behaving?” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “the way it 
uses gasolene shows that while it may be 
weak in spots, its appetite is all right.” 


Average father (showing his prodigy’s 
drawings): “Would you believe that he 
never took a lesson in his life?” Art edi- 


tor: “Seeing is believing.”—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 
Waiter: “All right, sir, all right. You'll 
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get served in time.” Diner: “I daresay I 
shall; but I’m anxious to get through this 
meal before the prices rise again !”—Pass- 
ing Show. 


“And your epic poem in twelve cantos, 
Edgardo? I hope the publisher hasn’t re- 
jected it.’ “No, he -hasn’t rejected it, Lu- 
cia. In fact, he says he'll print it.” “How 
nice.” “For $500.”’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Corporal Bilkins had arrived in France 
after a few days in England. “How much 
money have you got left?” asked Corporal 
Wilkins. “Well, I’ve got four shillings, a 
quid, two farthings, nine pennies, a franc, 
half a pound, four sous and fifty centimes, 
but I’ve only got two dollars in cash.”— 
Camp Dodger. 


For four consecutive nights the hotel man 
had watched his fair, timid guest fill her 
pitcher at the water-cooler. “Madame,” he 
said on the fifth night, “if you would ring, 
this would be done for you.” “But where 
is my bell?” asked the lady. “The bell is 
beside your bed,’ replied the proprietor. 
“That the bell!” she exclaimed. “Why, the 
boy told me that was the fire alarm, and 
that I was not to touch it on any account!” 


An English paper reports this one: First 
Mess Cook: “Wot’ll we give ’em to-mor- 
row for afters, tapioker?” Second Mess 
Cook: “That'll do; write it down; you'll 
want four pounds.” First Cook (spelling 
audibly as he writes): “Four pounds t-a-b- 
a—t-a-b-i— (hesitates) — we'd better ’ave 
macaroni.” Second Cook: “All right; 
write it down.” First Cook: “Four pounds 
m-a-k-a—m_-a-k—oh, we'll ’ave rice! Four 
pounds r-i-s-e!” 


Queen Mary of England is very pre- 
cise in giving the correct pronunciation 
to the names of towns in the war zone 
in France. There was a sergeant in one 
of the guard regiments who was_ se- 
verely wounded near Ypres and had re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross for his bravery. 
The Queen heard about him, and on her 
next visit to the hospital she sat by his bed- 
side and asked him to tell her all the de- 
tails. “Well, your Majesty,” he began, “it 
was just like this. We were at Wipers’— 
“Eep,” interrupted the Queen. —“and got 
orders to march out and check the advance 
of the enemy. After we left Wipers’— 
“Eep,” said the Queen again, and every 
time he mentioned the name of the old 
Flemish city she corrected him without it 
having any effect on the sergeant, who 
called it “Wipers” every time. Next day 
the Duke of Connaught asked the sergeant 
what he thought of Queen Mary after his 
long talk with her. “The Queen is a noble 
woman, sir,” he replied, “but what a pity 
she hiccoughs so.” 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


—wonderful collections of FURNITURE, RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES, manufactured and assembled 
so long ago that one may select now at very little 
above Paine’s usual moderate prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


ARLINGTON STREET, NEAR BOYLSTON STREET 


FOI ott tok 


‘Fighting Fourth” Liberty of 
Loan begins September 28th 


Get ready; save to buy; buy early 
JO a a 
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Important. 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when: 
ever possible. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(r) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLerHonr, Beacn 628 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy, 


ae ASH BARREL 
(i}) 


SLT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. : 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mase. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE “COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travellin 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortn, President. 


MEADVILLE “THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


INVALID OCCUPATION 


Teacher of wide experience will instruct nurses 
and teachers —short course. Will also visit 
private patients. Address L. B. W., Box 55, 
Brookline, Mass. g 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


